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FRAGRANCES 


Introduces 


by 
9 A sextette of exciting Eau dé 
: Toilette fragrances symbolic of the 
’ 4 flowers of the Western Continent, in 
V/A “BUD VASES” 
Yh the glamorous and colorful Pan- 


American series of six stately, high- 
style porcelain-type vases .. When 
the last drop of L’Orle Eau de 
Toilette has been used, the flacon 
becomes a beautiful and adorable 


flower bud vase. 


THE SEXTETTE of SCENTS 


Green "“Bud-Vase”" 
with Flowers of ‘Bermuda— 
. 


Mission Ivory ““Bud-Vase"’ 
with Flowers of Hawaii 
. 
Turquoise ‘Blue *“Bud-Vase”’ 
with Flowers of Habana. 
. 
“Dubonnet *“ Bud-Vase” 
with Flowers of ‘Rio 
7 
Maise '“Bud-Vase” 
with Flowers of the Indies 
. 
‘Pink '“Bud-Vase" 
with Flowers of -America 
PERFECTLY DELIGHTFUL GIFTS 
$4.50 


(3 Ounces) 
Wherever fine perfumes are sold 


Parfum L’ORLE Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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Or all the musical thrills your singing sweethearts ever gave you, here is the greatest! 
Ziegfeld’s memorable stage triumph — crowded with romance and melody — becomes in glo- 


rious Technicolor a picture you'll never forget. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer proudly presents... 


JEANETTE NELSON 


MacDONALD - EDDY 
in NOEL COWARD’S 


© ' 
Photographed in Technicolor with 
GEORGE SANDERS, IAN HUNTER, FELIX BRESSART 


Original Play, Music and Lyrics by Noel Coward. Screen Play by Lesser Samuels 7, 
Directed by W.S. VAN DYKE II. Produced by Victor Saville ity 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE Mea 
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TOKAY “DEAR LITTLE CAFE” “LADIES OF THE TOWN” “ZIGEUNER” 
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News! 


ITH its next issue PHOTOPLAY magazine takes 
the most important step in its history. 

Since its inception twenty-nine years ago, 
PHOTOPLAY has been the mouthpiece of fans, stars and 
the cinema itself, a forum in which all the interests of the 
industry have been heard frankly and freely. In that time 
it has earned a place in the world of motion pictures 
never approached by any other publication. 

When Bernarr Macfadden acquired the magazine six 
years ago, he determined at all costs to maintain its 
standard in quality and its leadership in the field of mo- 
tion picture publications. In these days when every buyer 
is more than ever concerned about each penny, we have 
sought a way to maintain that standard in leadership and 
still make the magazine available to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who might not wish to spend twenty-five 
cents for it. 

So now PHOTOPLAY magazine comes to what we be- 
lieve is an even greater destiny. We believe that the use- 
fulness of this publication beginning with the next issue 
will be extended far beyond its original frontiers. For you 
will now be able to buy PHOTOPLAY for ten cents. 

Among Bernarr Macfadden's great magazines is one 
known as MOVIE MIRROR, which has been under the 
same editorial guidance as PHOTOPLAY. By linking these 
two publications into one it will now be possible to offer 
MOVIE MIRROR readers a greatly improved magazine 
and to give PHOTOPLAY readers their favorite features 
in addition to some outstanding new ones. 

Beginning with the January issue, the merged publica- 
tion will appear under the name PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE 
MIRROR. It will sell for ten cents. It will contain life- 
like full-color pages, possible in no other similarly priced 
magazine. You will find in its pages Close Ups and Long 
Shots by Ruth Waterbury, Shadow Stage, Cal York, Casts 
of Current Pictures and many of the other features and 
writers you have grown to love. 

PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE MIRROR sets out on its journey 
to meet your approval with the prospect of a circulation 
greater than any other in its field, a distinction which will 
make it possible to keep this the leader in quality as well 
as in quantity. 

Those of you who are PHOTOPLAY subscribers will re- 
ceive two and one-half copies of the new publication for 
each copy due you on your present subscription. For in- 
stance, if your subscription now entitles you to eight more 
copies of PHOTOPLAY, you will receive twenty copies of 
the new magazine. Or let us say you are entitled to three 
more copies of PHOTOPLAY. In that event you will re- 
ceive eight copies (instead of seven and one-half) of the 
new megazine—a full copy being served whenever a half 
copy is due you in the extension of your subscription. 

To all PHOTOPLAY readers, the combined magazine 
will offer even more interest and greater enjoyment. 

| look forward to meeting you all on the pages of 
PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE MIRROR, the first copy of which 
you can obtain on November 27. 


RUTH WATERBURY 


EDITOR 


eeeers CAMPBELL 
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On the Cover—Judy Garland, 
Natural Color Photograph by Paul Hesse 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





No matter who is elected, there is no 
doubt about the People’s Choice. 
* * 
Perhaps you 
should know 
some few facts 
about your fa- 
vorile screen 
candidate. As 
follows: 
bs * * 
In the last 17 annual polls of the nation’s 
critics, M-G-M produced 53 of the 170 
best pictures, 
* * * * 
Of the 100 leading stars and featured 
players in the movies, 48 are under con- 
tract to M-G-M. 
* * * * 
These include—in alphabetical order— 
Lionel Barrymore, Wallace Beery, Joan 
Crawford, Robert Donat, Nelson Eddy, 
Clark Gable, Greta Garbo, Judy Gar- 
land, Greer Garson, Hedy Lamarr, 
Myrna Loy, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Marx Brothers, Robert Montgomery, 
Eleanor Powell, William Powell, Mickey 
Rooney, Rosalind Russell, Norma 
Shearer, Ann Sothern, James Stewart, 
Robert Taylor, Spencer Tracy, Lana 
Turner. To mention but a few. 
* * * * 
The M-G-M studios in Culver City are 
the world’s largest. They occupy 157 
acres and employ 4000 people. 
* * * * 
M-G-M pictures are produced on thirty 
giant sound stages, one of which, 310 by 
133 feet, is 40 feet high, 
* * * * 
The laboratory annually prints enough 
film to encircle the earth at the equator 
with enough left over to reach from Ios 
Angeles to Boston. No one has ever tried 
to do this however. 
* * * * 
The electricity supplied by our own plant 
could easily light an average city of 
25,000 population. 
* * * * 
Among the outstanding films M-G-M has pro- 
duced are THE BIG PARADE, BEN-HurR, THE 
MERRY Wipow, THE Four HORSEMEN, BROAD- 
way MELopy, ANNA CHRISTIE, THE BiG House, 
TRADER HorN, GRAND HOTEL, THE THIN MAN, 
SMILIN’ THROUGH, DAvID COPPERFIELD, THE 
GREAT ZIEGFELD, MuTINY ON THE Bounty, 
SAN FRANcIScO, THE Goop EARTH, CAPTAINS 
CouRAGEOUS, Boys Town, Test Pitot, THE 
CrrapeEL, THE WIZARD OF Oz, BABES IN ARMs, 
GoopBYE Mr. Cuips, NiNorcHKA, NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE, BOOM Town, STRIKE Up THE BAND, 
and EscaPe. How many have you seen? 


* * * * 
“Gone With The Wind”, produced by 
Selznick-International, was released by 
our organization. In a few months we 
shall all be able to see it again. 


For November we announce two out- 
standing productions. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Nelson Eddy in Noel 
Coward’s “Bitter Sweet”. And Judy 
Garland in George M. Cohan’s “Little 
Nellie Kelly”. 
* * * * 

When the lion roars on the screen, you're 
in for a good time. = 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 





From Racine, Wis., comes this inspiration: "Gene- 
vieve Tobin, Joan Blondell and Ann Sothern .. . 


. . . look more alike than the Lanes! If you don't 
believe me, print similar poses of them... 


. .. and see for yourself." The result 
is the above—now you see for yourself 
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PHOTOPLAY POLL OF THE MONTH 


ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE DEPARTMENT 
AYS M. L. D. of Racine, Wis.: 


One of my favorite movie dreams is a pic- 
ture co-starring Ann Sothern, Joan Blondell 
and Genevieve Tobin as sisters—they look more 
alike than the Lanes. If you don’t believe me, 
print similar poses of them and see for yourself. 


GETTING shots of character actors and ac- 
tresses in costume for my scrapbook is a job 
that even Frank Buck wouldn't envy. I went to 
see one of the best Westerns the screen has 
given us, “When the Daltons Rode.” And I 
haven't any pictures of “the Daltons.” Please, 
Puotoptay, do something quick. Give me a 


print of Bob, Grat, Ben and Emmett singly or 


collectively, I beg of you. 
PATRICIA SLOAN, 
Chicago, IIl. 


P soToPLay gave Broderick Crawford honors 
as having given one of the best performances in 
“When the Daltons Rode.” Won't you please 
print a picture of him? Such a grand actor de- 
serves all credit due. 
PATRICIA WINCHESTER, 
Tucson, Arzona. 
See the picture on page 94. 


PURELY BOUQUETS 


ORCHIDS to Hepburn! 


Welcome back, Katharine Hepburn! Bravo! 





Results of all "Boos and Bouquets" letters received are presented here in an "at a glance" fashion: 





Greer Garson Cedric Hardwicke “Lucky Partners’ Humphrey Bogart “Waterloo Bridge” 
“Cheers to Greer “He is one of the “It is such gay and “Thanks to all a . a miserabli 

Garson for ‘Pride | best actors | have|whimsical pictures as|those who helped | picture. When 1 
and Prejudice. Give | ever seen some | this that help to take | give him a chance at | to a movie I qo to be 


her a role worthy of | people do like cha us all away from to-|something besides | entertained, not to 
her talents and she \acter players better.” | day’s troubled reali- | ‘baddie’ roles.” see the miseries of 
leaves neurotic Bette ties.” xi life.” 
99 Barbara jy na Linda Richard E 
behind! Slinger } Merion Brouillette L Anyeles, Cal. Patricia McDonald 
Barbara Toa) Seattle u uM } vw, Pa 


Vickery, Texas 














Photoplay Feature Most Enjoyed: 
“I greatly erjoyed this spread. 


“It's In The Bag” (October). Says Harry Roehrig of Louisville, Ky. 
It is this unusual side of Hollywood that I like to hear about.” 


















As you can see, I am a Hepburn addict. I’m 
among the hundreds of thousands who think 
that Katharine Hepburn is about the top actress 
on the screen today. (Bette Davis is the tops, 
of course.) No matter how mean she is to the 
press—and I don't think they understand her 
no matter what she says or does, or what she 
doesn't do, we all love her because she is Katha- 
rine Hepburn, the most superb and energetic 
actress of our day. 

W. H. Eean, 
Adrian, Mich. 
of Katharine 


For a 
Hepburn as she is today, see the PHOTOPLAY ex- 
clusive on page 19. 


less orchidaceous view 


WHYS AND WHY NOTS COLUMN 


PLEASE tell me why Hollywood does not pro- 
duce a few baseball pictures a year? Surely 
baseball is as interesting as football or any other 
sport. 
HAzEL CHAUDRON, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Why should Ralph Bellamy always play dumb 
or lose-the-girl parts when there are plenty of 
others who can’t play anything else convinc- 
ingly? 

JEAN O'BRIEN, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Why doesn’t someone do something about 
putting “Jinx” Falkenburg before the public? 
She may Bette Davis, but she 
wouldn’t have to be. We just like to look at her. 

3LOSSOM CHRISTOPHER, 
Imperial, Mo. 


never be a 


Why isn’t Rose Stradner given a chance to 
show that she can really act, act so well that 
only very few Amervican actresses can compare 
with her? 

SUZANNE TILDEN, 
New York, N. Y. 


Why not give Gene Autry a break? Too, 
could we have full and casts of all 
Westerns? We, and all our “horsey” friends see 
every one that comes to town. 


reviews 


ENID FISHER, 
Seattle, Wash. 
INQUIRER’S COLUMN 


| WOULD like to know who played the part of 
Tex Whitecloud in “Arizona Frontier’? 
Dorotuy Simon, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The part of Tex Whitecloud in “Arizona Fron- 
tier” was played by Tex Ritter. 
(Continued on page 78) 


TURBULENT_ADVENTURE...SET AGAINST THE RICH, 


yp IC iF ila OF EARLY ARIZONA! 


The story of lovely Phoebe 
Titus, titan of a woman, and her 
love for dashing Peter Muncie, 
Sergeant, U.S. A.! Mighty spec- 
tacle! LTempestuous stampedes! 
War! Lawless raids! Intrepid men 
and women! At last, in all its wild, 
brave magnificence, the motion 
picture drama of Arizona’s birth! 


Created by a great picture 

maker...at incalculable cost 
.. with a superb cast of 

thousands ... in especially 
re-created Old Tucson! 





starring 


Wan ARTHUR 


».* ~d WILLIAM HOLDEN 


- WARREN WILLIAM - PORTER HALL 
WATCH FOR -_ - sa a cast of thousands 
creen iim 


PRODUCTION . Se by Clowds ag 7 ‘by WESLEY RUGGLES 
YOUR 7. md 


a eaten Sees 
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Consult This Movie Shopping Guide and 


Save Your Time, Money and Disposition 


PICTURES REVIEWED IN 
SHADOW STAGE 
THIS ISSUE 





ARISE MY LOVE—Paramount 
CHRISTMAS IN JULY—Paramount 
CITY FOR CONQUEST—Warners 
DISPATCH FROM REUTER’S, A—Warners 
DOWN ARGENTINE WAY—20th Century-Fox 
HONEYMOON FOR THREE—Warners 
VM STILL ALIVE—RKO-Radio 
LADDIE—RKO-Radio 84 

















































LEATHERPUSHERS, THE—Universal 
MARGIE—Universal 63 
MELODY AND MOONLIGHT—Republic 63 
MEXICAN SPITFIRE OUT WEST—RKO-Radio. 62 
MOON OVER BURMA—Paramount 63 
NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE—Paramount 62 
PHILADELPHIA STORY, THE—M-G-M 63 
QUEEN OF THE YUKON—Monogram 84 
SKY MURDER—M-G-M 84 
SPRING PARADE—Universal 84 
STRIKE UP THE BAND—M-G-M 84 
WESTERNER, THE—Goldwyn-U. A. 84 
WYOMING—M-G-M . 84 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED—20th Century-Fox . 84 


te INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE 
BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 








ANNE OF WINDY POPLARS—RKO-Radio 





Dated melodrama of a young schoolteac Shirley) per 
secuted by the ruling family of the small here she g t 
teach. Wholesome fare, but the cast—which als« nciae Jame 
Ellison und Henry Traver seems depressed by the whole t 
(Sept.) 


ARGENTINE INGNTS.Uatvarers 


( asrying 00 film career of the Ritz Brother nd introducing 
the Andrews Sisters, with little in the way of plot or authentic 
atmo on A lot of monkey busine on ocean liners and such. 
(Nov.) 


BABIES FOR SALE—Columbia 

Racket Hudson plays a widowed young mother-to-be who falls 
into the clutches of adoption racketeer The busine s run by 
Miles M codes ind combatted by Glenn Ford, crusading reporter 
Morbid, but sincere and sensitive in its handling. (Sept.) 


BLONDIE HAS SERVANT TROUBLE—Columbia 


The Bumpstead Pe nny Singleton and Arthur Lake) gleefully 
take over the boss use—complete with servant and discover 
that it’s haunted! Fun tor every . (Oct.) 


% BOOM TOWN—M-G-M 

Clark Gable and Spencer Tracy as two 
making trouble (and money) in the oil busir Claudette Colbert 
as the girl who comes between them, Hedy L umarr as the ren 
they meet in the big city! What more could an audience want? 
And it’s all as grand as it sounds. (Oct.) 


BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, THE—Universal 


Streamlining ancient Greece with a plot from (far from!) Shake 
peare and a swing score All in Jones and Joe Penner play two 
pairs of twin Martha Raye, Rosemary Lane 
add to the mirth, melody and pretty setting Tuneful and di- 
verting. (Ucl.2 


ind-tumble guy 








New York City with an 


















"Our Town" flavor: ' 


‘City For Con- 


quest" with Ann Sheridan and an outstanding James Cagney 


— atone CRUTCHES, THE—20th Century-Fox 


IW 





N ed North Ws promise as a cub rep rter w 
muf first gni but | more success pursui band 
Lynne R rt land Edgar Kennedy qt pe 

n. Lor i nd excitement, though short on cr 
Dility S 


* neagtnaring YOUNG, FRONTIERSMAN—20th Century- rs 


roi of the Mormon trek to Utah and | their ear 
P struggl Dean Jagger leaps to stardom in tl Lith rol 
ar y Ast fine as one of his wive There's not much about 
Pp if that’s what you want to know, but plenty of history— 
ar Power and Linda Darnell for romance. (Nov.) 





CAPTAIN CAUTION—Roach-United Artists 





Victor Mature (in the title role) and Bruce Cabot slug it out in 
Kennet Robert tory of slave running and the War of 1812. 
Louise Plat the gallant heroine. Plenty of fighting and excite- 
1 ly t ienfolk. (Oct.) 

CAPTAIN IS A LADY, THE—M-G-M 

Ex-sea captain Charles Coburn winds n ole | 
with his wif 5 Bondi and gets into i kinds « lly ser 
trying t t out again. It's all creaky with age. (Sepl.) 


CAROLINA MOON—Republic 


One of the best Gene Autry pictures yet. Not so Western, either, 
with the scene laid in June Storey’s plantation. Nice songs from 
Gene and swell comedy from Smiley Burnette Vo 


CHARLIE CHAN AT THE WAX MUSEUM—20th Century-Fox 


Rumored to be the last of the series, this is the best of the lot, 
with suitably grue me settings and more than enough murderou 
kulduggery to keep Sidney Toler on his toes every moment. (Oct.) 


COMIN’ ROUND THE MOUNTAIN—Paramount 

A thin story and tired humor mar this Bob Burns veh y 
the musi good and homespun radio favorite such as Uncle 
Ezra ; 17 plentiful, if that’s what you like. (Nov.) 


nd Old Timer) are 


CROOKED aneany. THE—Republic 


( nfict m ex-convicts, delineated by such sterling 
i Lowe, Henry Wilcoxon and Irene Hervey 


jo much with this tired old plot. (Sept.) 


CROSS-COUNTRY ROMANCE—RKO-Radio 














I welcome return to films of Gene Raymond is the high light 
of t tentious picture about a youthful doctor driving to 
Cal prightly heiress (Wendy Barrie) who stows away 
in t rce in the frothy manner. (Sep/.) 





DANCE, GIRL, DANCE—RKO-Radio 





An excellent « He Ball as a burlesque queen, Maureen 
O'Har b cer and Louis Hayward as the millionaire 
playboy they wrest] s almost lost on this backstage story. 
Grand trouping helps, however Wv.) 


DR. CHRISTIAN aaere THE WOMEN—RKO-Radio 


Lov e Dr. Jean Hersholt pits his wits against a quack diet 
fad brought into his home town by Ro 1d LaRocque. Sept.) 


* DR. ALBANS GOES HOME—M-G-M 


N where Dr. Jimmy (Lew Ayres) is, you'll find an 
resting story and good performance Based on the pull be- 
to Lionel Barrymore's city hospital and to papa 
intry practice, this Is no exception. (.Vov.) 


DREAMING OUT LOUD—RKO- Rede 


mee nd Abner (Chester Lauck 








p with drama provided by co en doctor Frank 
Crav d romance by Frances Langford and Irving Bacon. 
Rather disapr ng. (Oct.) 


and Norris Goff) home- 








* ancy ay G-M 


P ire Ann Sothern lovable nitwit who doc let 
thir t the right time, e-pecially w n ‘help nH 
l lane invent to Roland Young—wh 
t tr 1G i very tunny. (Oct.) 
ELSA MAXWELL’S PUBLIC DEB. No. 1—20th Century- Fox 
Heir« Brenda Joye ets won over to Communism by t 





Mis« Auer until e tangles romantically with George “(Aes 
100°, American waiter, and lands in the headline Light. (A 


FLOWING a 








Another eld « but no “Boom Town,” despite the « 
ctivitic of buddi ; John Gat Id and Pat O’Brien, w 
hard t he ng in an oil well owned by Frances Farmer 
Vo 
% FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—Wanger-United aban 

J 1 McCrea, in enterprisir American reporter, « 

litic tuation in Europe and learns too much for 

Ith. Herbert Marshall and Laraine Day are only tw 
topnotchers who ve wonderful ro! nt thr ' 

Gr ph newsreel! (0) 
FUGITIVE, — English production released wt Universal 

There b id to be me supe erb ict ngin 
Richardson os rticularly w ie plays a mall-tis ‘ eT 
uccumbs to t temptation t » ste oa ind bring uff 

) imself and his wite, Diana Wynyard 
FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE, A—Warners 

Manhattan crime, as uncovered by insurance investigat R 
Pr ane ghlighted by the humor of Eddie Foy i Luc 
I yanks is t Se pt.) 
= FROM GOD’S riageehiandlige yeni 

iplenty in the struggles of do Chester Mort nd 


nurse Jane Wyatt, up in the 
by Charles Bickford ittemy 
from justice Oct.) 


GOLD RUSH MAISIE—M-G-M 


Ann Sothern dventuring this time among the dustbowl im- 
migrants in the Arizona desert —discovers that gold isn't ev 
thing. She teaches hard-boiled Lee Bowman a Ik n, too. A 
warming medley of laughter and tear 


GOLDEN FLEECING, THE—M-G-M 


TI time, Lew Ayres is a timid life insurance man who se 
olicy to gangster Lloyd Nolan and then tries to “protect” his bad 

k. Rita Johnson is his girl friend and Nat Pendleton add 
aughs to the ludicrous situation Nov.) 


can now country.” It’s climaxed 
s to capture Morr is a fugit 





I 
r 
] 


% GREAT McGINTY, THE—Paramount 


Brian Donlevy deserts his usual villainy for comedy a fist- 
swinging political tool of crookéd boss Akim Tamiroff nd for 
romance with Muriel Angelus, who shows him what it should 


mean to be governor. It's different and very swell. (Oct.) 


GREAT PROFILE, THE—20th Conta Tes 

It's no secret that John Barrymore pr: ictically play 
the skidding actor who saves a punk play by hi 1-] ng t 
wife Mary Beth Hughes has tried to put it over seriously. Gregory 
Ratoff helps keep you laughing every minute. (Nov.) 


HAUNTED HONEYMOON—M-G-M-British 


Robert Montgomery, as a dilettante 
Cummings, as a mystery-story writer 








detective, and Cx tance 
r, run into a re al murde r right 








r their marriage. It’s all slow and unexciting, neverthelk 
ov.) 
% HE STAYED FOR BREAKFAST—Columbia 
More kidding the Communists, with Melvyn Douglas as on 
who hides out in Loretta Young's t 


apartme nt atter lightly s 
ier estranged husband, Euger Pallette. Screamingly tunny 


in 
farce in the old French manner. Not ‘s 
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I could say 
I was sorry 


BETTE DAVIS 


in WARNER BROS: glowing presentation of 
the brilliant novel and stage triumph by 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


with 


HERBERT MARSHALL 
JAMES STEPHENSON 


Frieda Inescort* Gale Sondergaard 
A WILLIAM WYLER PROD'N 


Screen Play by Howard Koch 
Music by Max Steiner 
A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 
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6. THE B 


you lke to ao tin 


Dlivia de H 
Trail’ seems to think an atomizer’s a handy 
thing t 


1. NEW SCENT BOTTLE 


arner 












2. GLITTER-DUET 


Se taeaeeeer | 


8. POMPADOUR PICK-UP 


10. ART IN LEATHER 


11. SAY IT WITH A “WEE KIT” 


4. INDOOR GIRL’S DELIGHT 


12. DINNER DRAMA 


5. SEWING SURPRISE 




















wot! 
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He's back—in the hit this rage of radio 





had to make after the sensational suc- 





cess of his first screen show last year 
You'll shiver while you swing as Kay 
plays six haunting newsong hitswith his 
band, and the band plays hide-and- 
seek with ahaunted housefulofvillains! 


KAY KYSER 


In A Mystery With Music 


“Youll Fine Ou” 


With PETER LORRE - BORIS KARLOFF - BELA LUGOSI 
HELEN PARRISH - DENNIS O’KEEFE - ALMA KRUGER 
and KAY KYSER’S BAND Featuring GINNY SIMMS 


Harry Babbitt+lsh Kabibble- Sully Mason & “The College of Musical Knowledge” 


Produced and Directed by DAVID BUTLER oy 





creen Play by Jomes V. Kern 












Got Me This Way'—‘The Bad Humor Man’— 
‘Like the Fella Once Said’—‘I've Got A One- 
Track Mind’—‘Don'tThink It Ain't Been Charming.’ 


With the Swellest Songs the Old Professor's Ever 
W Taught You: ‘I'd Know You Anywhere’—‘You've 
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the 
jagged mark of his sword striking 
terror into every heart but hers! 


A masked adventurer... 


Exciting as never before . . . 


ON E 


WER 


in the 
most famous of all screen roles! 


ad wh LINDA 


DARNELL 
BASIL RATHBONE 


GALE SONDERGAARD -: EUGENE 
PALLETTE - J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
ROBERT LOWERY - CHRIS-PIN MARTIN 


MONTAGU LOVE - JANET BEECHER 


Associate Producer RAYMOND GRIFFITH - Directed 
by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN .- Screen Play by John 
Taintor Foote - Adaptation by Garrett Fort - Based on the 
story ‘‘The Curse of Capistrano’’ by Johnston McCulley 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 
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Ruth Waterbury 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


HERE is no occasion in all of today’s Hol- 
lywood that tops “Ir ne’s Showing”... 


that event is the only thing in Hollywood 
that will get every glamour girl present on time 

it's the only event I’ve ever witnessed that 
will make the whole lot of them wear gloves 

and it is, when it is all over, the most de 
luxe cat fight in the world. , 

Irene, in case you haven't been following your 
fashion world too closely, is that amazing, pretty 
young American girl who has her own shop 
inside Los Angeles’ swank Bullock’s-Wilshire 


store ... she could dress every feminine star 
in Hollywood if she chose to do so... she 
doesn’t choose to do so . . . she dresses the ones 
she wants to dress . . . she dresses them in the 
way she wants to dress them . .. she dresses 


them, not on the stars’ terms but on her own 

and with it all she is not arrogant or con- 
ceited and not even the smallest bit tempera- 
mental or phony ... with Paris out of the 
clothes picture she is probably the most impor- 
tant woman designer working today (and I’m 
not forgetting Schiaparelli). . 

With American fashions coming into their 
own this autumn (and why they haven’t come 
in long before this is way beyond me) 
“Trene’s Showing” was more important this year 
than ever... there were a lucky sixty who 
had bids in all the film colony to the “preview 
showing” ... (I had one and practically ex- 
pired with pride over the fact that PHoTropLay 
was the only movie magazine that got itself in- 
vited) ... the whole sixty showed up .. . while 
“Irene Regulars” like Roz Russell, Virginia 
Bruce and Marlene Dietrich gritted their fair 
teeth in rage over shooting schedules’ prevent- 
ing their attendance ...and_ beauties like 
Maureen O’Sullivan, off in Canada with her 
warrior husband, and Loretta Young, off in 
Mexico with her husband, Tom Lewis, for a 
honeymoon, sighed over the distance. ; 

It was a glittering, perfumed group packed 
into the little theater where Irene displays her 
models before the most famous audience in the 
world. . . 

It is first come, first served always, and the 
first to arrive this year, also as always, were 
those inseparables, Dolores Del Rio and Lili Da- 


mita . . . they were closely followed by Norma 
Shearer and Norma’s good friend, the clever and 
intelligent Minna Wallis . . . they got the best 
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BIG Hats, LITTLE Hats, NO Hat 


High, wide and handsome—the hats of 
Dolores Del Rio and Lili Damita Flynn, 
Two of the A+ audience at lrene's hoe 


Coy decoys are the choice of Janet 
Gaynor and Claudette Colbert. . Right 
is Janet's husband, designer Adrian 


Back-to-nature movement: Paulette God- 
dard twists daisies in her tight braids 


seats, right up next to the small stage and near Janet Gaynor, saying with a perfectly straight 
the exits ...and being near those exits i face, “I had to bring Janet down here so that 
mightily important for a reason that I shall tell she would have something to wear”... there 
you in about two paragraphs... . was that delicately beautiful creature, Joan 
Immediately after them the fifty-six de- Fontaine, with Mrs. George Murphy . . . there 
scended . . . there was Paulette Goddard, rush- was Ann Dvorak with Mrs. Fred MacMurray 
ing up from “Second Chorus” between takes and Mrs. Gary Cooper, sitting just in front of 
and in such a hurry that she had to eat her an eager-eyed Irene Dunne and the serene 
lunch off a chair beside her while the model Madeleine Carroll . . . there was Gail Patrick, 
passed . . . there were Mary (Mrs. Jack) Ben- also eating lunch, as she peered over the shoul- 
ny, Ann Sothern and Mrs. Ray Milland all sit- ders of Helen Vinson and Genevieve Tobin. . . 
ting side by side... there were Annabella, The clothes on that audience were nearly as 








fresh from the hospital still looking a little pale, interesting as the clothes that were passing in 
and Claudette Colbert, who buys her flawless review ... and nearly all of those clothes in 
suits from Irene by the dozens, and her closest the audience were Irene models, too 

friend, Mrs. William Goetz there was Shearer’s and Colbert’s and Goddard’s suits 
Adrian, generally conceded the most creative of were all Irene-labeled and it was interesting to 
all Hollywood’s clothes designers, with his wife see that all these extremely smart women 














Annabella, who has no time for hats of 
any kind, has plenty of time for this 
net dress. Right is Mrs. Gary Cooper 


wore similar blouses . absolutely plain, mag- 
nificently tailored pure silk shirts open at the 
throat, with the collars worn out over the suit 
collars ...each of them wore big, jeweled 
lapel ornaments in gold and _ semiprecious 
stones. 

When it came to hats, the girls’ impulses 
seemed to be high, wide and handsome... 
Annabella, who never wears hats, made no ex- 
ception this time ...the always chic Miss 
Goddard had her hair in tight braids against the 
back of her shapely head and clusters of real 
yellow daisies pinned behind her fully exposed 
ears . . . Madeleine Carroll’s golden locks were 
uncovered but except for these three you never 
saw such width of hatbrims and such yards of 
veiling in your life .. . Lili Damita, Dolores 
Del Rio, Ann Sothern, Ann Dvorak, Mrs. Gary 
Cooper, Mrs. Fred MacMurray were all veil- 
swathed and when the models began coming out 
in street clothes you realized how these ladies 
had anticipated the fall vogue . . . for the man- 
nikins had on big hats, too, not only wide- 
brimmed but often high-crowned, also, and veils 
were over everything. 

It was fascinating to discover that in a year 
when Irene has gone more severe and tailored 
than ever (not that she is ever “tailored” in the 
harsh sense; her clothes are always soft in line 
even when occasionally worked out in a “hard” 
fabric) it was still the “feminine” clothes that 
got the crowd . . . but the reasons for wanting 
to buy—or not wanting to buy—certain num- 
“bers were amusing Hollywood reasons. 

There was, for instance, one dinner dress in 
black velvet in which half the skirt was in vel- 
vet to the knees. . 





. from the knees an under- 


skirt of black chiffon over a fine flesh-colored 
slip fell to the floor and through this underskirt 
the outline of a pair of seductive legs could just 
be glimpsed . . . every movie neck craned for- 
ward, excitedly as this alluring dress appeared, 
but Joan Fontaine whispered to Mrs. George 
Murphy, “That wouldn’t really be a wise dress 
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Center of new styles is now America. 
Center of Hollywood styles is Irene 
(left). Center of attention at her show- 
ing was this brocaded evening dress 


to buy because if you wore it out to the theater 
or a club, think how cold your legs would get 
while you were signing autographs!” . . . think 
of having to remember autograph hunters when 
shopping .. . but a generous star like Joan 
does. ° 

The instant the thirty-eighth and final crea- 
tion had been shown the stars, like one mad 
woman, pounced for the exits . . . this was be- 
cause they wanted to buy the original models, 
the difference between getting the original 
model and a copy being a matter of some three 
weeks. 

That’s where the de luxe cat fight comes in 
and where Irene has to exercise all her diplo- 
macy .. . Claudette Colbert beat the gang to 
a glorious orange brocaded evening dress with 
a matching orange full-length evening coat 
. . . Norma Shearer grabbed off two of the most 
stunning tailored suits even as Paulette God- 
dard and Dolores Del Rio began grabbing at the 









Two reasons why the stars pounced for 
the salesroom at the end of the show: 
Typical “Irenes." Severe and tailored 
is the designer's credo this season 


same velvet afternoon suit (a demure-looking 
business until the jacket is removed to reveal 
a startlingly cut blouse of sheerest, blackest 
chiffon that would make any feminine chest 
look white as alabaster). . . 

I don’t know which star got that one for I was 
suddenly busy looking at the very little girl who 
was playing among the emptied chairs . . . she 
was a very old-fashioned little girl in her tiny 
brown dress with its matching pinafore and her 
hair in pigtails . . . she had an arresting small 
face in which humor and intelligence were 
strikingly combined . . . I realized, looking at 
her, that I knew some adult face that had just 
that combination and with that realization I 
knew who she had to be...she was Bob 
Montgomery’s little daughter, that same Bob 
Montgomery who only a little while ago was 
driving a Red Cross ambulance in what used to 
be La Belle France, the capital of the world of 
fashion . . . and as I turned to see her mother 
busily engaged in ordering a new dress and 
thought of her father happily working away 
under the direction of Alfred Hitchcock in 
Carole Lombard’s new picture . . . I thought, for 
the millionth time, how blessed we are, we 
Americans, here in America, where a little girl 
has nothing more serious to think about than 
about the exciting game she can make for her- 
self by happily climbing around a fashionable 
dressmaker’s gilded chairs... . 

Speaking of Alfred Hitchcock I want to go on 
record as saying that for my money the Hitch- 
cock direction as currently demonstrated in 
“Foreign Correspondent” is the finest direction 
I’ve ever seen. ... 


Dip you know that the surprise hit of the movie 
year is “Pride and Prejudice” and that the most 
disappointing picture, as far as earnings are con- 
cerned, is “Brigham Young,” which they are 
now calling, “Brigham Young, Frontiersman” 
though how they think the addition of that one 
word will help matters is beyond me . . . in be- 
tween the success of the first picture and the 
failure of the second there rises up that old, old 
argument of mine . . . “Pride and Prejudice” is 
all about romance about five romances, the 
(Continued on page 83) 
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“prise, my love, an 
Ray Milland and Claudette Colb 


1s ‘Arise 
in-love in Paramount s A ’ 





y with mel!” 
ert, partners- 
My Love!” 











Dear Joan-- 


Got your note about the difficulties you are 
having with Bill. That Reno-vation stuff is the 
bunk. I've a better idea, Take him to the moving 

pictures! Crazy? Not a bit of it. I've just glimpsed 
two of the most powerful demonstrations of the 
power of love even my experienced orbs have ever 
seen. First, Paramount's amazing new Cecil B. 
DeMille Technicolor drama of the big open spaces, 
"North West Mounted Police." The old master has 
managed to weave into his yarn about the gallant 
red coats not one but two of the most convincing 
love stories I've ever seen on the screen. Gary 
Cooper in his best, and I mean best, role to date and 
Preston Foster compete for the love of Madeleine 
Carroll in a romance that'll have Bill dewy-eyed. 
And Paulette Goddard and Robert Preston unravel 
a love story that would send an iceberg into ther- 


mostatic ecstatics 


If "North West Mounted Police" doesn't 
succeed in mellowing him, and I'm sure it will, you 
don't need to worry. Paramount's "Arise, My Love" 
is just about the answer to the lovelorn's prayer. 
Claudette Colbert and Ray Milland make this 
Mitch Leisen combination of the laughter of 
"Midnight," the heart appeal of "Farewell to Arms," 
into THE love picture of the decade. It's tender. 
It's titilating. It's terrific. Bill'll be holding your 
hand before the end of the first reel...kissing you 


by the fifth. 


But you get the idea...so watch for these two 
great love pictures...collect Bill...and watch 


em knock Reno foolishness out of both your heads. 


Yours helpfully, 


¢ 
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She started out when she was 10 
and she’s had more romantic es- 
capades than any teenster in 


Hollywood. These are the facts— 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


HE first time love struck Judy Garlar 
now the beloved of a hundred million tee1 
sters the world over, what with her “Stri 
Up The Band” and “Little Nelly Kelly,” to 
nothing of her radio appearances, she fell for 
In fact, it knocked her silly—and no wond 
For she was only 10 and what hit her was 
brick, wielded by the object of her affectio 
(then), one wonder boy named Buddie Ws 
He was 10, also, and a classmate of hers at sch« 
in Lancaster, California. 
Buddie hadn’t meant to demonstrate his 
man impulses quite so definitely. He 
merely been showing off for his ideal an 


| 


the weaker sex, tossing the brick about wit 
devastating nonchalance, when he missed 
the brick hurled itself toward Judy, clippir 
her on the side of the head and giving he 
black eye. 

3uddie rushed over to her crying “Oh, Fran- 
ces, are you hurt? Oh, Frances, how could I 
do such a thing? Gee whiz, I could kill myself” 
and such remarks. (He had to call her Francs 
of course, for she was still undiscovered by fan 
and still going under her real name of Franc¢ 
Gumm.) He raised her off the dusty ground 
He took her, tear-stained and battered, to he 
home. He kept his arm around her all the \ 
and was all solicitude. 

Judy bore up like a little soldier. She v 
very conscious about bearing up lik 
soldier. She was being doggoned brave and sh« 
knew it. Buddie told her so. It was fascinating 
Her heart beat louder than a snare drum and 
she knew that this was love. Life’s miracle hi: 
happened to her. 

Seemingly, life’s miracle happened to Buddie 
likewise for a few days later in school, to whicl 
she had returned after her shiner had departed 
there was the episode of the fire drill. 

You know how fire drills are in schools, pop- 
ping upon one when they are least expected 
This fire drill was sounded at ten-thirty on 
morning just at the moment when Miss Franc: 
Gumm, safely hidden behind her school book 
had started going to town on an all-day sucke 
When the gong sounded she had to spring to hei 
feet and fall into line. Buddie fell into line be- 
hind her. He saw her conceal the sucker withi 
her fist and it was at that moment that he took 
his foul advantage. Thinking she couldn’t de- 
fend herself, he leaned forward and tried to kis 
her. The outraged Miss Gumm turned upon 
him and slapped him, sucker and all. The cand) 
clung to his face while the other children 
howled with glee. Immediately the fire drill 
was disorganized. Judy and Buddie got called 
down by the teacher and in that horrid instant, 
as quickly as it was born, Judy’s first love died 

It has been ever thus, ever since. Her love 
have flamed like a tropical sunset only to fade 
as quickly, have been speedily experienced and 
even more speedily forgotten except in the cases 
where they have turned into what Judy, her 
voice expressing solid capitals, now terms 
“Wonderful Friendships.” 








A Wonderful Friendship has developed, for 
example, in the case of the dynamic male who 
did give her that first kiss, which event is to any 
woman the thrill which most literally comes 
only once in a lifetime. 

The kiss, like the brick, came to Judy by ac- 
cident. She was in Hollywood by this time, a 
little girl learning how to put over a b ~ song 
and a regularly enrolled member of the Lawlor 
Professional Children’s School. She was still 
living with her daddy and mother and her two 
sisters. Her dad was managing a Hollywood 





theater and her mother was her singing teacher, 


but just the same there she was in a real acting 
children’s school and it was all gorgeously 
thrilling. 

One day in class, however, she did something 
she shouldn’t do. She can’t remember now 
what it was. The year was 1934 and she was 
twelve and as punishment she got banished out 


into the cloakroom to think over her sins, what- 
ever they were. She found there another cul- 
prit, a small tousle-headed boy with a very fun- 
ny face. 
The boy was sulkily engaged in trying to 
comb hair but he’d got the comb caught in 
it. He was yanking away furiously when Judy 
offered to help. She came necessarily close to 
him, trying to unsnarl him and as her face drew 
near his, he leaned forward swiftly and planted 
a kiss full on her ripe young lips. £he gasped 
with excitement. He gasped, too, and blushed 
as she was blushing. 
“Maybe I'd better present myself,’ he said, 
when they had regained their breaths and the 
air of a man-about-town was heavy upon him. 
“My name’s Rooney, Mickey Rooney, but you 
may call me Mickey.” 
Instantly, being the boy who had first kissed 
her, 13-year-old Mickey became her Hero. The 
vision of actually co-starring with him some 
day was impossible even to dream. He was 
something for a girl to look up to, a trouper 
since his babyhood, a fellow of 13 who actually 
had a contract and with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
at that, an absolute pal to stars like Montgomery 
and Crawford and Gable. She was all prepared Gable: She sang him a song and 
to worship him, and nearly did, until he crushed the next day had a new bracelet 
her with a wisecrack. 











TuIs is how that happened. Judy had gone to 
some movie (again as in the case of her first 
love she can not remember all the details) and 
in it there was the most poetic speech made by 
the heroine to the hero. It was one of those 
flowery speeches all about, “You remind me of 


She was through with men 
until she met Dan Dailey Jr. 
Now she's eating a lot less 


high trees tossing in the wind, of lakes across 
which the silver shadow of the moonlight falls 
on a summer night”—keen stuff like that. Any- 
how, Judy memorized it and wrote it in a lette1 
to Mickey. She wrote, giving no screen credit, 
that this was the way she felt about him. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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: Dave Rose: Her first date 

with him didn't turn out 

Freddie Bartholomew: He show- the way she expected. Here: 
ered her with a gardenia. Came The two with Mrs. Fidler 


love; then came Bobbie Jordan 














Of this story we say only this: It 






will reveal Hollywood and its people 














to you as no other story ever could 


BY MORTON THOMPSON 


OTION-PICTURE people take care of 

their own. Their charity is as fan- 

tastic as almost any other phase of 
Hollywood. They earn vast sums. They give 
vast sums to charity. Personal charities. Keep- 
ing extra servants on out of kindness. Keeping 
their huge families in a style the families never 
before knew. Incessant, daily loans which are 
never expected to be repaid. Weekly donations 
to every conceivable organized and unorganized 
charity. 

Of all their amazing charities, the largest is 
the Motion Picture Relief Fund. It is through 
this agency that Hollywood folk take care of 
their own. Take care of the has-beens, a sorry 
army of once-greats that Hollywood leaves in 
its wake, an army swelled each year by unwill- 
ing conscripts many of whom still are young, 
most of whom are at last too old to work any 
longer. Last year’s biggest star may be broke 
this year. Hollywood doesn’t find that strange. 
It happens daily in Hollywood; it is not news. 
It is hardly news, either, to see a face that was 
once enshrined in the world’s fickle heart 
shrinking from closer inspection at the rear of 
a big mob of extras. It is not only the stars. 
There are the writers, too, and the big-shot pro- 
ducers, the cameramen, the technicians, car- 
penters, publicists. All of them live at the same 
dizzy pace, spend with the same lavishness; at 
the end of the trail they come, worn-out, broke, 
sick, hungry, to the Motion Picture Relief Fund. 
There are stories locked in the files of the 
Fund’s rather dingy offices on Hollywood Bou- 
levard which tell the tale of Hollywood as no 
human-interest story ever could. 


THEY go by cases. You cannot give names— 
that is too cruel. There is a well-known screen 
comedian who once made $2,750 every week for 
many years. Case No. 4060. Case not reported 
until gas and lights had been disconnected for a 
week. Family was cooking on a small camp 
stove in the back yard, in the middle of winter. 
Two small children without milk or proper food. 
The MPRF reprovided utilities, provided food, 
rent, clothing and medical assistance. 

Case No. 1598. Cutter and technical director. 
All Hollywood was glad to eat and drink with 
him not more than three years ago and he fed 
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Case 


famous comedian; will 


and wined all Hollywocd. Arthritis, his foe for 
fifteen years, finally got him. It has settled over 
his entire body and he is bedridden, paralyzed 
from head to foot. The case is hopeless. But 
the Fund will stick with him until he dies. 

Case No. 5569. Property man and miniature 
worker. You never heard of him in your life. 
For thirty-two years he was employed in the 
industry. Recently, his wife was killed in an 
auto accident. He was hurt in the accident— 
unable jo work, no money saved. The Fund 
took care of wife’s hospital, funeral expenses, 
paid all other expenses until the prop man could 
get back to work. 

Case No. 5837. A famous director. He 
launched and guided two of the world’s most 
famous women stars. Finally got too old. No 
more work. He had no money. He was unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining work in any branch of the 
industry and was too proud to beg a handout 
from former associates. The Fund fixed him up 
with food and clothes and got him a job on a 
stock contract at a major studio. 

Case No. 5274. Cameraman. On the verge 
of nervous prostration and suffering from a kid- 
ney disorder. An invalid wife and two children 
to support. Threatened with loss of home. 
Monthly payments on property undertaken by 
Fund, followed by assistance with utilities, food 















ILLUSTRATED 
BY GREGORI 


1598: a has-been, he lies paralyzed 
... the Fund will stick with him until 
dies; it will pay the gas bill of that once- 
send food to a 
director whose name was once a byword 


WOOD 


. and medicine for nearly two 
a, years. 

Case No. 320. Aged character 
actor. Ill. Reported by studios 
as begging at studio front gates. 
Man was given occasional quar- 
ters by people who didn’t know 
him, never heard of him, gave 
him quarters because he was 
begging. He had no home. He 
had made fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a week for nearly twenty 
years. He had spent sixteen 
hundred dollars a week for 
nearly twenty years. Fund fixed 
him up ina rest home. Bought 
him a new wardrobe. Keeps him 
happy. 

Case No. 2885. A world-fa- 
mous dramatic actress. Has been 
suffering excruciating pain for 
nearly three years. Shut up in 
her home. Her money gone in 
doctor bills. The Fund provided 
the finest specialists, nursing 
care, footed all bills. It will be 
necessary to keep this up for 
some time. Cancer is a linger- 
ing disease. The Fund is pre- 
pared to keep caring for her un- 
til eternity. 








THE Motion Picture Relief Fund 
was organized on December 21, 
1934. It was the outgrowth of 
an organization founded during 
the first war when it was known 
as the Motion Picture War Serv- 
ice Association. Studio execu- 
tives formed the unit to assist 
families of actors at the front 
and funds were obtained by 
passing the hat on studio lots. 
People who passed the hat in- 
cluded Frank Wood, Mitchell 
Lewis, Fred Beetson and Mary 
Pickford. The war ended and 
the organization continued mild- 
ly on. 

Hollywood had to have an or- 
ganization of its own. It was 
formed in 1929, the year of the panic. A domi- 
nie by the name of Father Neal Dodd was put in 
charge. He was the Motion Picture Relief Fund 
that first year and he took care of 1,200 cases, 
getting the money wherever he could, borrow- 
ing it where he couldn’t “steal” it. The next 
year the depression found Hollywood boiling , 
the starved wolves on their doorsteps and the 
Reverend Dodd with 1,500 cases on his hands 
and an assistant. Nineteen thirty was _ bad. 
But 1931 was worse. That fall the Fund cared 
for 2,400 cases. Some months there were as 
many as 900 cases. That was the year the entire 
industry was urged to subscribe one-half of one 
percent of their total earnings to keep the Fund 
in existence. Conrad Nagel made the rounds of 
the studios, making speeches on sets, in com- 
missaries, in the streets. At night, when his 
studio work was over, he went home and got 
out letters and pamphlets on behalf of the Fund, 
addressed to everybody in the motion-picture 
industry. 

The winter of 1931 was a horror Hollywood 
never expects to see again. Emergency corps of 
volunteers were founded. The most famous was 
launched by Ann Lehr, wife of a Goldwyn exec- 
utive. She got together a corps which included 
Lois Wilson, Charlotte Greenwood, Daisy 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Homeless exiles, they turn to Holly- 
wood. Their stories can best be told 


in the words of this powerful novelist 


BY VICK! BAUM 


HERE’S no denying it: Hollywood is tough. 

It is like a sleek, sophisticated gambling 

casino where you win, you lose at the turn 
of a wheel. The people are hard; they have to 
be hard where fortune in its moods is more 
whimsical than the weather. If you cast your 
lot and lose your all, Hollywood expects you to 
be able to take it on the chin. No one, it says, 
asked you to play the game. If the town breaks 
you, well, it has broken others, thousands of 
others. Yours is the oldest story in Hollywood; 
no one is interested in hearing it. “If I helped 
everyone who came to me,” is the stock answer 
of those who have the lucky breaks, “I wouldn’t 
have a cent left to my name.” 

And as a matter of fairness, I must admit that 
perhaps they’re right. From a humane stand- 
point, I say the attitude is wrong. I’ve seen my 
share of heartbreaks in this town. I under- 
stand where Hollywood gets its calloused hide. 
I understand why it’s called the heartless town. 
That’s why I’ve had more sorrow than condem- 
nation for the place. 

Everyone out here was once an ordinary hu- 
man being. He had his dreams, his hopes, his 
considerations, his regards for others; in brief, 
he had a heart. But somehow in the mad rush 
for wealth, for fame, in the uncertainty of life, 
the bitterness of competition, many lost their 
perspective. They became tough; they became 
wealthy and famous exactly as they had set out 
to do; and somehow they were sick of it all, be- 
cause their success had cost them the price of a 
heart. 

Then one day a miracle happened. Holly- 
wood was confronted with a new kind of mis- 
ery; and as it gazed in its hard-boiled manner 
on the sufferings of a few thousand people, 
something broke loose beneath that calloused 
hide of it, and warmth, a strange old warmth, 
welled in the region where its heart had been. 

It was the refugee problem that Hollywood 
was facing. What was to be its attitude toward 
those unfortunate people who, fleeing from the 
vengeance of Hitler, had come to the town, 
seeking in it a haven and a lease on life again? 

Why did they come here in the first place? I 
can answer that. It has something to do with 































And so they arrive here; 
actors, directors, producers, 
writers, cameramen, musicians, 
people who had four-star rating 
in their own countries, people 
ane of great talent and experience, 
people who were used to success 
and international fame. They 
have escaped somehow, leaving 
behind whatever belonged to 
them. Some have gone through 
the tortures of concentration 
camps; some have seen their 
friends and relatives die, disap- 

pear, commit suicide. 
And here they are now, suave, 
™ well-bred, well-educated, well- 
»* dressed even, in the one suit 
SOR ey they were allowed to take out of 
their former country. In their 
pockets they may have only a 
remnant of the small sum of 
money which they were per- 
4 mitted to keep; yet in their 
hearts they carry a big lump of 
gratitude and the determination 
to make good and not to com- 
3 plain, to start at the bottom 
again and to forget their past— 
ea. the glamour of it as well as the 

i misery. 

: You can easily recognize them 
as they walk down Hollywood 


2 Boulevard — for they have no 
Soe cars. But that does not matter; 


they brought with them the love 
of hiking and California streets 
are filled with wonders: The 
abundance of the markets, the 
y bright blaze of flowers and the 
gold of the sun on one’s back. 
Yes, you can recognize them too 
by their slightly foreign ways. 
By their slow, careful, well- 


yes a town a Hollywood could —_ enunciated but stiff English 
— ese exiles... two young girls shar- which they have learned with so 
ing one coat; a great Berlin actress sell- ie week Alon ult tor Ge 


ing hats; a handsome Hungarian actor 
perfect butler 


earning a livelihood as a 


geography lessons such as we have in school. 
We have all, unfortunately, had to learn a great 
deal of geography during the past two years. 
The outlandish names of towns, of rivers, of 
mountain ranges, of borderlines in far away 
countries of which we had never thought be- 
fore have become familiar terms to us. 

We have learned all about Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Finland, Norway, Holland— 
with Belgium and France the last on the list, 
but God only knows how many are yet to come. 
Happily, the people of Europe have had no such 
sad reason to learn the geography of America 
so intimately. They have never heard of, let’s 
say, Waco, Texas, or Bowling Green, Iowa. Of 
such places as St. Louis or Kansas City they 
perhaps have a faint inkling, but it doesn’t occur 
to them that these are huge cities, with space 
and opportunities for new settlers. 

In actuality they are familiar with only two 
places: New York and Hollywood. So that’s 
why they are flocking to these towns in ever- 
growing numbers. Of the two, Hollywood has 
the greater fascination and—to the exile, seems 
to offer more opportunities. Most of the people 
formerly connected with the stage and movies 
over there have been made homeless by Hitler 
—and where else should they go but to Holly- 
wood? 





little lines around their lips 
which speak of self-control and 
a memory of suffering. 

And what has Hollywood done 
with these people? The answer is simple. That 
heart-breaking town with its reputation of 
toughness has merely rolled up its sleeves and 
gone to work finding places for them. 


Ir wouldn’t do to mention names here, because 
part of these exiles’ tragedy is that their names 
—so well-known over there—don’t mean a- 
thing to the American movie audiences. “Nev- 
ertheless,” Hollywood says, “let’s see what can 
be done about them?” How about this charm- 
ing actress who was Berlin’s Ina Claire? She 
can sell hats in one of the big department stores. 
And this handsome Hungarian actor with the 
grey temples? Wouldn’t a few weeks of train- 
ing make a perfect, dignified, noiseless butler 
of him? The movie star who had been famous 
for the parties she gave in Vienna could bake 
pastry for the parties of her more fortunate col- 
leagues in Hollywood, couldn’t she? But only 
for the time being, you understand, only until 
the break comes, only until we find some op- 

portunity for giving you a part in a picture. 
So what do those former headliners do? They 
settle down to their tasks: many of them make 
good at it, because they are ambitious and used 
to concentrating on their work. And after a 
while they might even feel happy and contented. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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—John Carroll, who’s not 
exactly the ideal boy to take 


on a Sunday-school picnic 





Paradox: Directors cast him as a gi- 
golo (i.e., “Hired Wife," with Brian 
Aherne and Roz Russell); he himself 
yearns to be a dark-eyed Errol Flynn 






















BY JERRY ASHER 


T was on sound stage 29—out Metro way 
where “Susan And God” was being filmed. 
Gathered together in a far corner, cast and 
crew formed an intimate little circle around 
Director George Cukor. Standing directly op- 
posite Cukor and towering head and shoulders 
above them all was a young giant of a man. 
His long body was rigid—his attitude tense. 
Strange eyes that were both green and brown 
peered quizzically into the faces before him. 

With a neat little speech the director praised 
the young man to the skies. Then he placed a 
beautifully wrapped box in the towering listen- 
er’s hands. 

Slowly it was accepted. Gingerly the young 
man tugged away at the strings. 

All eyes focused on him, this young man who 
was on a spot—and knew it. He took one look 
inside. Then he started to roar. 

For, in that box, banked with sweet peas and 
carnations, was a huge Virginia baked ham! 
Lettered in baby rosebuds on the ham were the 
words: “To John Carroll.” 

In that picture lies the secret of Hollywood's 
magnificent madman, John Carroll—the newest 
sex sensation in Hollywood since his swell bid 
in “Congo Maisie,” his bigger-and-better role 
in “Susan And God” and now his screwball 
characterization in “Hired Wife.” For that joke 
revealed his main characteristic—the ability to 
laugh at himself. Long ago he learned the se- 
cret—to laugh at himself first, especially if he 
thought others were about to do it. 

It is no state secret that Cukor, who has di- 
rected everyone from Garbo to Virginia Weid- 
ler, really had a problem handling one Mr. Car- 
roll during “Susan And God.” Still they parted 
good friends—no one could really stay angry 
very long at a man possessing John Carroll's 
sense of humor. 

Back in New Orleans where he was born 
Julian Lafaye (pronounced Lafie), his French 
father and mother soon realized they had an 
unusual deep-thinking child on their hands. It 
happened the day little Julian came home from 
school and discovered someone had poisoned 
his dog. 

All night long he trudged the streets, his air 
gun tightly clenched in a trembling hand. At 
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changed and grew the same 
color as the churning, foaming 
expanse before him. 

‘Tll try anything once,” he 










































































He loves to eat, has a 
flair for cooking. He also 
possesses a_ stalwart 
figure, a fabulous face 






































dawn a tired sad-faced little boy crawled into 
bed. “Why—why?” he kept sobbing to himself. 
Right then and there John Carroll’s hatred to- 
ward injustice was born. 

To list further events of John Carroll’s life in 
their chronological order is as futile a task as to 
fathom the facets of his fantastic personality. 
John himself cannot remember all the things 
that have happened to him. Or when. He has 
faint recollections of a restless boy of ten, who 
fled from home driven by the thought: “I must 
be free. I must keep moving.” 

He does vividly remember this same boy six 
years later. Shipping out on a freighter that 
took him around the world, the 16-year-old lad 
leaned far over the rail and gazed down into 
the mysterious depths. Then his brown eyes 








sea. “And if ’m wrong—I’ll 
always remember to laugh.” 

There have been many tur- 
bulent seas since that memor- 
able day in John’s personal 
history. This modern Marco 
Polo has lived! Out of it all 
has come something as unpre- 
dictable as a trade wind, as in- 
dividual as a fingerprint on a 
police record, as refreshing as 
that proverbial first day of 
spring. He has learned to take 
people as he finds them. He likes 
anyone who likes him. He’s 
touchingly receptive if you 
want him for your friend, but 
it doesn’t surprise or concern 
him too much if you dislike 
him intensely. Life has taught 
J him to look out for himself. 


screamed out defiantly at th 


DESPITE the hullabaloo being 

made over John’s rising star, 

his fabulous face and stalwart 

figure are not unknown in 

Hollywood—ten years ago his 
name graced the extra list in every casting of- 
fice. 

Oddly enough, the first time he ever faced a 
camera he got in simply because he wanted to 
see the inside of a studio. Warner Brothers 
were casting a picture called “Hearts In Exile.” 
John asked if he could watch. Of course, he was 
promptly refused. In the drugstore opposite 
the studio, he overheard two extras say that 
singers were being signed. John went back and 
told them he could sing. He got the job and 
they passed him through the gates. 

John sang in the chorus. An unknown girl 
named Harriette Lake was given a singing solo 

her first picture job, too. John never recalled 
the incident again until one day on the set of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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ISS KATHARINE HOUGHTON HEP- 
BURN likes to beat people to the 
punch. 

When she unlimbered her long legs from a 
transcontinental plane some weeks ago and trod 
Hollywood soil for the first time in two years, 
she was greeted by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
publicity men masking their fears with smiles. 

“We’re glad to see you here again, Miss Hep- 
burn,” they beamed bravely. 

“You won't be before I leave!” snapped Katie. 

The funny part is—they were right and she 
was wrong. 

“The Philadelphia Story,” Hepburn’s come- 
back picture, is filmed now. Katharine Hep- 
burn’s new screen fate is safely “in the can” for 
better or worse. She has left Hollywood. And 
—believe it or not—everyone who knew her 
this trip is genuinely sorry Kate has gone. The 
Hollywood story of Katharine Hepburn—second 
installment—packed a solid surprise. Hepburn, 
the horrible hoyden, turned out to be human 
after all. She made Hollywood like her—and 
believe you me, that is something—considering 
her roguish record. 

It’s no secret, of course, that when Katharine 


Hepburn shook the star dust of Hollywood from 
her impudent heels, she was about as popular 
as the fabled skunk at a garden party. Pro- 
fessionally, she was officially labeled “poison at 
the box office.” Privately she had long been 
spotted as spoiled, rude, queer, antisocial and 
snobbish. She had snubbed and was snubbed in 
return. Her own studio was sick and tired of 
her and vice versa. The men paid to glamorize 
her glared instead and Katie glared back. As 
for the press, it was taking more cracks at Katie 
than Joe Di Maggio takes at the old apple. 

It’s no secret, either, that despite Hepburn’ 
latter day success on Broadway, she got back in 
Hollywood on a pass. M-G-M bought “The 
Philadelphia Story” and Katharine Hepburn 
went with the lease. It was love me, love my 
dog. She owns a third of it, with the author, 
Philip Barry, and the Theatre Guild. Hepburn 
wanted more of Hollywood; Hollywood wasn’t 
crazy about any more of Hepburn. 

With that setup, the old flame nobody longer 
wooed, Katharine had her work cut out for her. 
It demanded technique. 

There are some who claim today that a great 
change has come over Miss Hepburn. Her suc- 


cess on Broadway, they say, has mellowed her. 
She has grown up, she has reformed, she has 
changed her mind about Hollywood. She loves 
everyone and everyone loves her. She is a new 
woman. She has learned her lesson. Peace— 
it’s wonderful! Well, I for one don’t believe it. 
Leopards don’t change their spots. Not that 
Katie is a cat or troubled with spots, but just 
the same, I think Hepburn is the same old gal, 
only much smarter. She has just remodeled and 
enlarged her technique. 

The first person who referred to Katie as the 
star of “The Philadelphia Story” on her Holly- 
wood set was startled to: hear Hepburn state, 
“Oh, I’m not the star! There’s Cary Grant and 
Jimmy Stewart before me. I come third.” 
When someone else expressed pleasure at her 
return, Hepburn replied frankly, “Yes, ‘Phila- 
delphia Story’ came in the nick of time, or I’d 
never have made it.” <A party who tactlessly 
mentioned Hepburn’s biggest movie flop, “Sylvia 
Scarlett,” saw her turn archly to Cary Grant 
who was standing near by and crack, “Do you 
suppose I was so loathsome that they wouldn't 
even come to see you?” 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Chaplin with Meredith Willson, musical 


director of ''The Great Dictator" 


T the Chaplin Studio a few weeks ago, I 
happened by great good luck to find the 
world’s best-loved comedian spending 

one of his rarely unoccupied noon hours in a 
lazy chair in the dooryard of the one-story yel- 
low frame bungalow which serves as his office 
and dressing room, and is his favorite spot for 
luncheon. It was a typical California day of 
warm sunshine and cloudless sky. Half a dozen 
flowering petunia vines straggled across the 
ground going nowhere in particular, Mr. Chaplin 
sketching a trellis for them on the back of an 
envelope as he waited for an afternoon session 
on Stage One: final recordings of the music for 
his picture, “The Great Dictator.” 

His brown flannel trousers were not particu- 
larly well creased, his tan sport shirt and yellow 
sleeveless sweater were most informal, his pre- 
maturely gray hair making him, as always, a 
distinctive figure. There is nothing whatever in 
his appearance or manner to remind you of the 
character and personality we call Charlie Chap- 
lin; nothing save the whimsical almost shy way 
he has of smiling; that fleeting indescribable 
manner of lips lifting at the corners. 

“Well, and so after all,” I said, “you’ve made 
a talking picture.” 

“Whether I would or wouldn’t talk has been 
a very great mystery hasn’t it?” he laughed. 
... “I never quite followed all the strange 
stories about why I couldn’t. It’s very amusing, 
for actually I’m quite a talkative fellow. And 
the most amusing thing about it was that with 





He turns property man with Clem Widrig (far left) 









all the reasons everybody propounded, nobody 
ever stumbled on the right one. I suppose just 
because it was so simple. 

“You see,” he explained, “I haven’t a very 
large studio, just one sound stage and not a 
very big one; not much extra space about, and 
I just couldn’t figure out how to have a lot of 
big bulky sound machinery in such a small 
place. Also,” he said, “I always like to under- 
stand things I work with and the first sound 
mechanics were so complicated I didn’t know 
what it was all about. Now the equipment is 
simplified . . . and I’m delighted ..... That’s 
the extent of the mystery.” 

The voice about which the world has been so 
curious, is an unusually pleasant one, Mr. Chap- 
lin’s manner of speaking, still a bit “London.” 
His eyes are a lively gray-blue, seeming to an- 
ticipate the whimsey, the fun he finds in every- 
thing. And he has a boyish way of sitting with 
his right knee drawn up, his hands locked 
around it, his foot resting on the edge of his 
chair. His friendliness, his lack of pretension, 
is immediately evident. His quick and frequent 
laughter is delightful. But I like him best, I 
think, in those moments when something brings 
back a memory of himself as a boy; of dreams 
like the one he always had in England of some- 
day getting together as much as two thousand 
pounds for a little farm in Sussex. 

Though there was a lot I wanted to ask him 
about his newest picture, I hoped for a bit of 
reminiscence too. 


He turns hairdresser for Goddard 
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... with an accent still a bit ““London,”’ 





with an unpretentious honesty... ona 
subject that is one of the most im- 


portant in the film world of today 


BY DIXIE WILLSON 


“In the days when you were a music hall 
actor in London,” I said, “did you ever plan 
great things as a comedian, with yourself headed 
for extraordinary success?” 

“Never,” he said instantly. “Not in the least. 
If anyone had suggested it, I would have beer 
amazed. I expected to go along like my fathe1 
and the rest of my family who were all theatri- 
cal though none of us ever thought of any bet- 
ter luck than to keep working. My father,” he 
said ... (and here came my reminiscence!) 
... “was a little stout man who looked like 
Napoleon. He sang in the Varieties. My brother 
Sidney and I, still so young I just barely re- 
member it, were already in a Rep company 
when he died. 

“I didn’t go to school much,” he said. “Just 
once in a while. I got most of my education 
walking about Piccadilly.” 

“Looking in at the shop windows?” I guessed. 

“No,” he said, “looking into the big hotels at 
the gilt trimming, and at the men and women 
milling around. Or hearing a little chamber 
music if I could. I liked the feeling of being in 
the same place with the so-called nice people 
I loved the beauty of it. Since we lived on the 
other side of the Bridge where things were com- 
monplace, the West End seemed wonderful and 
exciting. 

“And there was something else I loved to do,” 
he said. “That was to sit in the audience of the 
theater where Lily Harley would be playing. 
She was a mimic. Very little. Very petite. 








He makes up with make-up man Voight 

















Very clever. And very very beau- 
tiful ...I thought her the most 
talented person in London. No 
matter how often I saw her, I 
was always waiting for the next 
time. 

“My third exciting place to go,” 
he went on, “was the Lion’s Cafe. 
In order to make myself gentleman 
enough to go there, I would brush 
my knickers and pull them down 
as far as I could and straighten 
around the long black stockings I wore, which 
otherwise were always twisted. And I would 
order French pastry and tea; Sidney and I, with 
our own money, because we were still playing 
in the Rep company. We felt that all the chi 
chi in the world,” he laughed, “began and ended 
in the Lion’s Cafe. 

“IT was given only small parts in the com- 
pany,” he went on, “but I spent a lot of time 
thinking up funny business and trying it out to 
see if I could make myself a little more im- 
portant. And so I kept doing slightly better 
and finally got the news that I was to go with 
the company to America. 


“ LOVED the adventure of that,” he said, “but 
England was so intimate and New York was so 
big that, once I was there I had a terrible sense 
of loneliness which lasted for months. When 
Mack Sennett saw me... that’s how I got 
to Hollywood,” he said simply, as if that quite 
finished the story . “Then I built my own 
studio,” he added, “and sent for my mother .. . 
She’s buried here. 

“But she didn’t like my pictures,” he went on, 
after a minute . . . with that fleeting indescrib- 
able smile of his. “She didn’t like the violence 
of comedy. After she had been in Hollywood 
a little while she became very religious, and she 
used to say she was sorry I felt called upon to 
be an actor; leading a false life, she called it, 
because in pictures I was always pretending to 
be someone I was not. She thought that I could 
be doing a great deal for God’s world instead. 
She was always sure I had a great message to 
give. 

“However,” he went on, “her regret about me 
didn’t spoil her gay outlook, and we were very 

(Continued on page 82) 





He acts, inimitably, with Oakie in his film 


1. Hesteps ona shingle 


The skylight fall by the 


little barber in ‘The 
Great Dictator" was one 
of the high lights. This 


was how it was done: 
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3. He aims at a skylight 


Chaplin used no dou- 
ble for filming this fall. 
The crash through 
the skylight was an 
actual 15-foot drop 





4. A big crash finale Be 


He only needs to be a combination of Job, 


Casanova, Machiavelli and Jupiter— 


even then he sometimes guesses wrong! 


TCR USTRATEOD BY Cc. 


Didn't | know that people 
starved to death in this 
town? "Okay, Mabel, you 
can bring him in," | said 
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F course, to speak of the young actors 
and actresses I shall call Clara Parker, 
June Fleur, Alice Burton, Sonja Hor- 
thy, Ray Morley, Cress McKenzie, Jack 
Plumber, Ben Day and the rest—and that is 
not their names—as the product of a cinema 
school is as inadequate as to call me a talent 
scout. I call myself a talent scout because Hol- 
lywood, which doesn’t make very fine distinc- 
tions, calls me that. There was a time when I 
thought of calling my job Hell, but Ive given 
that up; I rather like it now. But maybe the 
best way to begin this story, or any story, is at 
the beginning. 

There is a meeting every second Monday at 
my studio which is obligatory for all directors 
and producers not actually on a stage with a 
working company. I also attend. It is a meet- 
ing in a dark projection room where we sit on 
hard leather seats watching a spear of light 
from the booth to the screen, over which the 
images of a lot of boys and girls with their 
hearts in their mouths are traveling at the rate 
of ninety feet to the minute. These screenings 
are what are known as tests. A hundred feet 
of them, marked off anywhere, might reveal a 
couple of kids sitting side by side on a bench 
supposed to represent Central Park in the 
spring, popping peanuts into their mouths to 
keep their teeth from chattering and reading a 
few lackluster little lines that might go like 
this: 

He: You’re kinda young, ain’t ya, to be all 
alone in New York—an’ not married. 

She: Did I say I wasn’t married? 

He: If youre married—when did ya hock 
the ring? 

She: I—I—you can’t talk to me like that! I 
don’t need your help, and I don’t need your ad- 
vice, and I’m going away from here—Oh! 

That “Oh!” is likely to be when the gangling 
boy gets up and grabs her and hugs her awk- 
wardly just as she is about to make a bolt for it. 

And then there will be nothing but a blank 
white space on the screen for a few seconds 
while the next test is being strung on and I 
open my ears to hear what the men around me 
have to say. 

“Cute girl, but too dumb-looking,” a director 
says. 

“Girl’s too fat, too,” another adds. “I don’t 
mean they have to be like sticks, but the style 
is still in favor of the thin ones. I like the boy 
better.” 

“Who is the boy, Brisco?” another one asks 
me. “I sort of like him. He’s got a cocky air.” 

“He’s out of one of the little theaters in Holly- 
wood,” I say, as casually as I can. I don’t open 
up that I’m pretty elated because the whole 
idea of this test was to get them to notice this 
kid. “He’s ambitious, but he isn’t very expe- 
rienced,” I say. “I don’t think you’d like him, 
Jack.” 

“Did I ask you to tell me what I like, Bris- 
co?” he flares back. “Did I say I had to have 
an experienced actor? D’you think you’re the 
only one on this lot can teach anyone to act? 
I say he’s got talent. I like him and I want him. 
La Rosa’s been howling for a year for a new 
leading man and now she’s going to get one. 
Bring him to my office in the morning.” 

That, I might say in explanation, is the cream. 
But it isn’t happenstance. We plan for that di- 
rector to say within three words of what he does 
say and in ten seconds of the time he says it. 
Not that he always falls in with our plans. Be- 
tween cream meetings like that, there are a lot 
of days when we have to be satisfied with plain 
milk, or even skim milk. But the fact that we 
have a success now and then encourages us to 
think we may be on the right track. I show 
this gathering of directors and producers as 
high as 300 tests a month. Out of that 300, if 
I’m lucky, six new people will go before a cam- 
era in the next two or three months. Or maybe 
only three get their chance. I could be satisfied 
with one a month. 


The big kid I’ve introduced on the screen 
came into my office four months before that 
test was made. He came in awkwardly, but he 
came in with a sort of set look on his face, as if 
he would have come in anyway if the marines, 
and the studio cops, and the balance of the of- 
fice force had been there trying to keep him out. 
He’d been persistent about wanting to see me 
for three months, and the last two weeks of 
that time he’d been sitting all day every day in 
the outer office, waiting. I let him sit. 


One of two things would happen, I knew; it al- 
ways does. Either he’d get tough and convince 
Mabel, my efficient secretary, that I ought to 
see him, or he’d get discouraged and go away. 
As it chanced, he finally got tough. Mabel told 
me I had to see him. She told me with some un- 
usual emotion, for Mabel isn’t emotional. She 
said he’d been hanging around, and his face 
was getting thinner and thinner, and didn’t I 
know people starved to death in this town? 

“Okay, Mabel, you can bring him in,” I said 

She was so elated I made a mental note to 
tell her boy friend to caution her about actors. 
She made a dash for the door and told him to 
come in, I would see him now. She didn’t have 
to scream it, because he was already in the 
door by the time she put out her hand to open 
it—and I resolved again, as I have a hundred 
times in the last year, that this studio has got 
to give me a double soundproof door like the 
boss has in his office, or I will quit. 

“Sit down, son,” I say. “I understand you 
want to go in pictures.” 

“Gee, Mr. Brisco, that’s swell of you! Swell! 
I’ve been wanting to get a crack at this picture 








| wrote out a check, told her 
to go back to the stage. For 
selfish reasons, I'm glad not 
many of her type come my way 


stuff for so long it makes me ache inside. I’ve 
done a lot of amateur acting—but that doesn’t 
count, does it? Gee, I’d give my neck to get 
to act a piece opposite Martha Murro! She’s— 
she’s my ideal!” 

For maybe ten minutes after that, in un- 
broken four-letter English, he gets my idea of 
anyone who would waste his time coming to 
Hollywood trying to be an actor. The point I 
try to get over is that I have not called him in 
to give him a job acting opposite his ideal, but 
to give him a little good advice about Holly- 
wood, and the business of acting, and the pic- 
ture business in general. I tell him as gently 
as I know how that if he had looked over every 
foot of ground in the U. S. with a magnifying 
glass, he couldn’t have found a worse place to 
come to. 

Then I tell him he may think he’s an actor, 
but that so do 125,000,000 other people in this 
country and there can be an intelligent dispute 
about the matter with any of them. I make it 
as plain as I can that he will be devoting him- 
self, if he stays here, to the most miserable ex- 
istence it is possible for any healthy and free 
young animal to know. He’ll have nothing to 
keep his hands and his mind occupied, I tell 
him, except sitting in a room with four walls 
waiting for a call. He'll be a slave to a tele- 
phone, tied to a receiving cord that’s got to 
stretch with him, wherever he goes from that 
room, with someone left there to call him if a 
message should, by any miracle, come. Not 
three strikes and he’s out, as it’s been at St. 
Paul’s, or wherever he’s been at school, but one 
ring and he’s out, if there’s no one there to get 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Evenings out may be rare, but Claudette 
is every inch a French wife in adapting 
her hours to those of Dr. Joel Pressman 


Step over this charm 


threshold and meet 


o ster and her husband 


but a doctor and his wif 























HOW CLAUDETTE 


COLBERT LI 


BY ADELE WHITELY FLETCHER 


With specially posed intimate photographs by John Swope 


//§ T’S very strange and very wonderful indeed 
about Claudette,” Mrs. Colbert says. “When 
my son, Charles, was seven years old I told 

my husband I wanted to have another child. 

He shook his head. ‘You are not strong,’ he 

said. ‘Another baby would tax you!’ 

“But one morning soon after that I didn’t en- 
joy my tea and toast. ‘I’m going to have an- 
other child!’ I announced triumphantly. 

“My husband was convinced by my convic- 
tion. ‘I hope it is for the best,’ he said. 

“Tt is!’ I told him. ‘It is! You'll see! She’s 
going to be an artist . . . very famous, very 
lovely!” 

Sometimes prophecies are fulfilled overnight, 
as if by a miracle. Usually, however, it takes 
time and all the things that transpire with time 
to make them come true. 

In her serious big-eyed way Claudette was 
very lovely as a child. Not for twenty years, 
however, was she to reach for the bright fame 
of her mother’s prophecy. Among other things 
she was lazy. “I well remember,” her Aunt 
Emily says, “when she was graduated from high 


school. She wore her hair flowing and her 
white robe was fastened with a silver belt. She 
looked beautiful. She read a composition called 
TI, the Spirit of Work!’ But her father only 
laughed. ‘How can she?’ he asked. ‘The laziest 
girl in the world!’” 

Shortly afterward, she chose to enter the the- 
ater, for adventure. The Provincetown Players 
cast her in “Aria da Capo,” by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, her idol. When she discovered that 
Norma Millay, her idol’s sister, was one of the 
cast and, on the same day, found “This is where 
Pegasus was hitched!” scrawled on the wall of 
her dressing room she was filled with the won- 
der and glory of it all. 

She often brought two or three boys from the 
cast home for dinner. She would telephone 
from the theater, breathless. “We’re having 
baked chicken tonight, aren’t we?” she’d ask. 
“Well, couldn’t we get another bird? These 
boys—they’re artists! And they’re starving!” 

“She always thought,” says Mrs. Colbert, still 
amused, “that we should be thrilled to know 
starving people like that!” 


Claudette’s father died suddenly when she 
was 20 years old. Sad and lonely months fol- 
lowed. But they were productive, too. They 
imposed responsibility on Claudette. She had 
her mother, Grandmére and Tantine Emily to 
support—practically and spiritually. For her 
brother was married and away. And it was 
this necessity, undoubtedly—not any instinct— 
that made her a career woman. 

“Claudette always reminds me of her grand- 
mére,” Mrs. Colbert will tell you. “This is what 
I have to do and I’m going to do it—that’s her 
attitude. And it was my mother’s attitude, too.” 

No one on Broadway worked harder than 
Claudette during the next few years. Having 
committed herself to a career she slaved—albeit 
with humor and good spirit—that she might be 
outstanding. And she succeeded so well in doing 
this that Paramount bought her contract from 
Al Woods and put her to work in their studios. 

At last Mrs. Colbert’s prophecy was being 
fulfilled. And Claudette was well on her way 
to the beautiful white house in Holmby Hills 
which is the background for this story. ... 
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Cherished possession is the tiny 
skiing trophy barely visible at 
top of the dressing-table mirror 
in Claudette's room (upper right) 


Shespent weeks shopping for such 
treasures as the Manet over the 
drawing-room fireplace (above); 
painting (left) is of her mother 


Flowers fill the grounds, from a 
brick terrace (where Claudette's 
talking with her gardener, left) 
to the spacious "cutting garden" 


Mother has her own home now, 
too—where they sit on a sunlit 
terrace, beneath a map of their 
beloved France, knitting patiently 


Houses always reveal the secrets of those who 
live in them. And Claudette’s house tells how 
she has outdistanced the loneliness that used to 
plague her, tempered the sense of responsibility 
that used to drive her and come to a late youth 
and happiness. 

It’s difficult to find your way in Holmby Hills 
The roads curve and dip and rise with the ter- 
rain. There’s no rhyme or reason to the faintl; 
English-sounding road names. And often thx 
little corner signs are hidden by bougainvillea 
or flowering shrubs that sweeten the air and 
prompt you to take off your dark glasses to en- 
joy the true colors. 

On one of these winding roads, just beyond 
Irene Dunne’s rose beige house, you come to 
Claudette’s house. It’s a formal house such as 
you see on the fine avenues of great cities. The 
doorway, chastely beautiful, opens directly on a 
semicircular driveway that curves in and out 
around a sycamore tree. When the door is 
opened “Heinie,” a dachshund with a coat of 
brown satin, peers around the butler’s striped 
trousers and barks furiously if he even suspects 
he won’t like you. 

We said this was Claudette’s house. We 
should have said it was Doctor and Mrs. Joel 
Pressmans’ house. For, essentially, that’s the 
way it is. 

It’s an old human law that women, to be fully 
happy, must be married to men who command 
their respect and consideration. And it’s not 
easy for girls, like Claudette, who have a fabu- 
lous earning capacity and fabulous fame to find 
such men. 








The Pressman household is run to accommo- 
date the uncertain hours of a doctor. Dinner 
is at eight, unless it’s postponed an hour or 
more by an emergency call, a hospital visit to a 
post-operative case, or concentrated effort in a 
laboratory. 

Claudette says, “Anyone who comes to work 
here understands the hours are part of the job. 
I try to make up for them in other ways. A 
doctor can’t be made nervous about the time he 
gets home.” 

Claudette also protects the doctor socially. 
“Be careful,” she warns hostesses, “that it isn’t 
a dinner for fourteen. 

“Nine times out of ten,” she says, “Jack won’t 
arrive at a party with me and leave with me, 
too. Many times he can’t be there at all!” 

Once it would have been fantastic to expect 
a great star to sublimate her comfort to the 
never-ending demands of a physician’s life. 
However, anyone who gets to the top in pic- 
tures must be equal to plenty of self-discipline. 
And it is, besides, the instinct of French women, 
like Claudette, to look after the physical com- 
fort of their men. 

Claudette built her house in Holmby Hills for 
her mother, her aunt and herself (Grandmére 
had died several years earlier) before she knew 
she was going to marry Joel Pressman. She 
worked with the architect and the builders, con- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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You may call yourself an American 
before you read this piece on Flynn. 


Afterwards you may not be so sure 


IVE years ago I met a nomad. 
He was a big, lusty, gusty, brawling sort 
of man. He loved life because life made him 
laugh. He loathed work and ties and perma- 
nence and people who took themselves seri- 
ously. Whenever people like that crossed his 
path he took his delight in bedeviling them out 
of countenance. He was like the bear who went 
over the mountain to see what he could see. 
Preferably trouble. Trouble for the sheer hell 
of it. 

His name was Errol Flynn. 

Nobody knew who he was. He was just a 
guy in a town full of good-looking men. But 
you remembered him because of his grin and 
his air of mocking diffidence. He’d just finished 
a part in a picture in which he portrayed a very 
dead corpse. Not even a walk-on—just a 
corpse. 

“Captain Blood” hadn’t been filmed when Er- 


BY WILLIAM A. ULMAN, JR. 
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"| always thought | had to be fancy-free to get the best out of 


life. That's freedom—of a sort. 


rol and I were parked on the balcony of a hill- 
side home on Appian Way overlooking Califor- 
nia’s most astonishing city. 

“Willie,” he said, “it’s you that’s crazy—not 
me. A career’s the thing for a man founding a 
dynasty—a man who is content not to look be- 
yond the horizon. Me, I find the whole bloody 
world barely large enough to hold me comfort- 
ably.” 

“Okay!” I said. “Then what did you come 
here for? Why sign a contract at Warner 
Brothers? Why try to be an actor?” 

He frowned at me with amused impatience. 

“Because I’m broke, idiot! I didn’t have a 
feather to fly with when Irving Asher saw me 
in London and gave me a chance at this pot of 
gold. What would you do? I had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. I’m no actor—I’m a 
prospector, an Island constable, a labor runner, 
a pearl diver, béche-de-mer fisher—but if they 
think I’m an actor and are willing to pay out to 
prove it, that’s their lookout.” He lit 
rette and flipped the burnt-out match over the 
balustrade. “Meanwhile,” he grinned, “I’m ac- 
quiring a few feathers.” 

The next time I saw Errol he was in “Captain 
Blood” and another Hollywood miracle was un- 
der way. 

To me, the miracle hasn’t been making a top- 


his ciga- 


But there's one thing bigger” 


rank star out-of the Flynn. Whether he knew 
it or not at the time, he had the stuff on the 
ball and his whole air of amused mockery pro- 
jected through to the screen. Hollywood ex- 
pected him to change—to go Hollywood in a big 
way. They said he wouldn’t work. He did. He 
worked like the devil, but it was characteristic 
of him that he was slightly ashamed to be 
caught doing it—he’d always sworn that you 
didn’t have to work to get by. All you needed 
was an infectious grin, a good right hook and no 
The cardinal sin was to take 
especially the boss of the 





responsibilities. 
anything seriously 
studio. 

To disappear a week before a picture was 
scheduled to start production was just a minor 
caprice—it was much more fun to take lessons 
in aerobatic flying during the middle of produc- 
tion or to strike for a raise at just the moment 
when it would create the greatest anguish. 

Errol had one avowed purpose—to garner 
$100,000 and pull out, contract or no contract. 
There was a schooner and an island waiting off 
the coast of Papua. With that in view, there 
was no future to worry about, so why take 
things the hard way? a 

The cries of anguish rent the high heavens 
and sundered the Hollywood hills. Even Lili’s 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Four generations—Edward Robson Gore, 
May's grandson, little Virginia, her first great- 
grandchild, and Edward Gore, her son (right) 


Forty years ago May Robson 
was rocking Broadway in “Are 
You A Mason?" as the result 
of a lesson she learned in 
her first stage appearance 


Courage and common sense about heartbreak are the secrets of can help me by being like him” 


May Robson’s fifty-seven fabulous years in the limelight 


BY MARIAN RHEA 


AY ROBSON, 76 years young, sat in 
M the comfortable little den of her com- 

fortable big home in Beverly Hills and 
“remembered when.” She sat easily erect, feet 
scorning the footstool near by, hands busy with 
her inevitable needlepoint. .. . 

“Let me,” she said, “go back to the begin- 
ning—to a day as long ago as 1871. We, the 
Robison family (I lost the ‘i’ in our good Scotch 
name along the way of my career, also the ‘r’ 
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in Mary, which was my Christian name) were 
living in a place called St. Kilda, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia. My father, Captain Henry 
Robison of the British Royal Navy, had died 
when I was a baby. But on this day I speak of, 
I was standing before his crayon portrait in our 
parlor contemplating the letters, H.E.I.C.S. in- 
scribed beneath. To me, these letters made a 
word, ‘Hikes.’ I turned to my mother and 
asked her, ‘Was that Papa’s name?’ In answer, 
she explained what the letters really meant— 
Honorable East India Company Service. ‘Your 
father was a distinguished man,’ she told me 
proudly. Then she drew me close to her and 
whispered, ‘Oh, little Mary, I miss him so! You 


“After that I found myself wondering as small 
temptations came my way, ‘Would Hikes do 
this?’ And the question helped me to make my 
small decisions. As the years went on, it got to 
be a habit. I do it to this day.” 

When May was 7, her mother took her and 
her two sisters and brother back to England 
where she was sent to school, first to the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Hearts in London, later to 
Sisters’ schools in Brussels and in Paris. She 
says she didn’t distinguish herself scholastically 
but that she did learn to speak French and Ger- 
man perfectly and that she was leading lady in 
practically all the school plays. 

It was when May was home in London for 
the Christmas holidays of 1880 that she met a 
boy whose name was Edward Gore. He, too, 
was vacationing from school. He was a good- 
looking boy, 18 years old. They fell in love 
madly, forever—they thought. They stole away 

(Continued on page 90) 










Laraine Day, the engaging little nurse 
of M-G-M's Dr. Kildare series, illustrates 
the versatility of Hollywood's pet fur 
coat fashion—the finger-tip jacket of lynx 
which goes to the races or comes to the 





ball with equal éclat. Laraine's willow- 
slim frock is gaily decorated with gold 
and turquoise embroidery. Costume 
from Saks Fifth Avenue, Beverly Hills 




















Carpenter 








Ruth Hussey of M-G-M's "The Phila- 
delphia Story’’ spots ocelot as one of 
the winter's smartest younger fur coat 
fashions. The length's important—thir- 
ty-two inches of warmth, yet it's short 
enough to show off her new slim-making 
frock. For more spot news: A matching 
beanie to make this a costume that will 


stand out in smart spots everywhere 
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Deanna Durbin of Universal's "Spring 
Parade" chooses a first grownup winter 
ensemble in gray—deep gray velveteen 
tier-tucked bow-tied dress; lighter gray 
Persian lamb swagger with big-time 
sleeves. She tops things off with a rose 
suede pompadour-beret and gloves 





Anita Louis 


greeting i 
crepe bou 
indoor girl 


nds you a cheery Christmas 
pretty pink quilted rayon 
coat the like of which any 
IdWyive a good deal to own! 


Yet it is onl¥$10.95 at Stern's, N. Y. For 
all its peby i oe ing,and delicate 
£0 


flurry of flowers, 


ips purposefully 


from tailored collay to knee 2 tie: pit: 
self trimly at the wa i 
Anita in Columbia's “G Gla 


Other gifts that will bring 
a pretty "Thank You" from 
your favorite indoor girl... 


1. Yolande's will-o'-the- 
wisp blue chiffon nightie, 
Val lace-trimmed and tied 
in a fluttery bow at the 
back. $5.95 at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


2. Yolande's baby - blue 
satin slip bordered in 
matching peekaboo net 
and inserted with net 
under the shirred bra-bod- 
ice, too. $5.95 at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


a | ‘High - Kick," Joyce's 
sueded jersey mule with 
squared ramp-sole and 
toe, bordered in gold or 
silver kid. Dyeable. $3.95 


4. A bedjacket—young... 

dainty and appealing in 
flowered pink rayon crepe. 
Quilted like your grand- 
mother's, too. Only $3.98 
at Stern's, New York 


9. "Yes" and "No" ear- 
rings, one red; one green. 
With them a flirt can in- 
vite or repel her young 
man's advances. $1 at 
Bloomingdale's, N. Y. 


6. A pink breakfast tray 
for your pampered dar- 
ling. Cellophane mat, 
linen napkin, Rogers 1847 
silver and polka-dot break- 
fast set—all for $9.38 at 
R. H. Macy, New York 





4. Knee-high Sacony socks with 
slimming cable-knit panels, fash- 
ioned at top and ankle to fit as 
snugly as silk. Around $3.95 at 
Franklin Simon, New York 


Willinger 


These beaming little M-G-M ac- 
tresses, Mary Howard and Ann 
Morriss, are playing "Santa" to the 
outdoor girl, toting between them 
a basket full of gifts. Right cute 
and pert, these modern Santas, 
too, in their gray flannel Lanz of 
California reefers, spruced up with 
red and green oak leaves and silver 
buttons. Also from Lanz come the 
white felt hats with puff-ball 
feathers and embroidered mittens. 
Duplicate the coat ($53), the 
hat ($6.95), the mittens ($2.95), 
or all three and you'll delight 
any outdoor girl that you know 


Inside the bulging tote-basket are 
more tricks to intrigue every out- 
door girl who's on your mind .. .. 


1. A bright red Sacony helmet with 
cable-knit panels for decoration 


and a neck-warmer for comfort. 
$2.95 at Franklin Simon, N. Y. 


2. Sacony's cable-knit turtle-neck 
sweater to match. Pure zephyr, 
ribbed at the bottom for waistline 
fit. $7.95 at Franklin Simon, N. Y. 


3. Fireman red woolies—Kumfor- 
tites fashioned to fit like a stock- 
ing—in fact, they can serve that 
purpose, too. Anchored under the 
arch. $2.34 at R. H. Macy, N. Y. 


9. Cable-knit mittens, too, to defy 
frozen fingers, fashioned like their 
sister-socks to hug hands and arms 
in a warm embrace. $1.95 at 


Franklin Simon of New York City 


6. Outdoor girl's Airfleet pin of 
two-toned gold, sporting a plane, 
the blades of a propeller and a 
patriotic eagle. $2.98 at Bloom- 
ingdale's of New York City 





Hendrickson 


Posed by Miss Martha O'Driscoll of 
RKO's “Lil Abner,” in a ''Gay Gib- 
son" wool-embroidered bolero-frock. 
About $12 at Powers, Minneapolis 





Here’s a smart new thing to do for Christmas! 
A boy and girl who go about together should 
exchange identical presents. Picture the stir 
you'll cause when you wear the same gloves, 
pull out the same cigarette case or—and this is 
most significant of all—wear the same Fidelity 
Rings on your little fingers. Here are five in- 
terchangeable gifts; each one would ‘‘make 


the grade” with every boy and girl we know. 
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Lovemai eph & 1 Birmingham 
Posed by Diana Lewis (Mrs. William 
Powell) of M-G-M's "Go West," wear- 
ing “Gay Gibson's" embroidered sus- 
penderdress (of black Gaycrest Crepe). 
About $12 at Powers, Minneapolis 


Christmas “at a price” can still be a merry, 


merry Christmas if you'll pick your presents 
properly. The least expensive stocking-stuffer 
on this page costs just $1.00. The most you can 
pay for any gift you see is just $4; while any 
one of these elegant-eleven will make some- 


one on your Christmas list extremely happy! 


1. “Jingle,” Propper McCallum's new Christ- 
mas stocking, packed in a cellophane Christ- 
mas bell to hang from the tree. $1 at 
leading department stores 


2. "Corsage," Natascha's new glove with 
Milosuede palm and leather back embossed 
with a flower. $1 at Kayser Stores, N. Y. 


3. "Ticker-Tape" bag and belt-ensemble of 
colorful costume-suedes, bordered in golden 


beads. Bag, $2.95; belt, $! 


4. "Safety First,"" Coro's amusing two-toned 
metal necklace and bracelet of giant safety 
pins. 95c each at Richter's, 5th Ave., N. Y. 


3. Chiffon evening hankie, monogrammed 
in color after the technique of fine European 
embroideries. 95c at Wanamaker's, N. Y. 


6. Aztec Indian-influenced Echo scarf of wool 
so fine it's called ''Mirage.'' Redman colors 


in the border. $2.77, R. H. Macy, N. Y. 


1. "Hi-Ro," the new Parker game that makes 
a social success of a dull evening. Two or 


four can play. $2 at F.A.O. Schwarz, N. Y. 


8. Gabilla Perfume ensemble of "Reve a 
Deux," "Sinful Soul" and "Foolish Virgin" 
Composés, beautifully boxed. $2.25 at 
leading department stores 


9. Pink rayon satin princess slip with new 
snug-fit Laton back, Alencon-bordered for 
extra allure. $1.83 at R. H. Macy, N. Y. 


10. A rhinestone bird on a gilded pillbox, 
for toting aspirin, saccharine or any other 
pills you carry. $1 at Bonwit Teller, N. Y. 


11. Joan Kenly zip-front housecoat of wine 
moiré with pegtop pockets and _ heart- 
shaped neck. About $4atFranklinSimon,N.Y. 
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Black a“ 


When your beau says, ‘“‘Dinner at eight,” you can plan a 
costume that will captivate, says pert Miss Phyllis Brooks, 
now on leave from RKO to play in the Broadway musical, 
“Panama Hattie,”” as does her attentive escort, Jack Don- 
ohue. Phyllis does it with jersey ‘“‘separates’’—a jet-em- 
broidered crimson jersey blouse teamed with a flowing 
jersey skirt that musters its fullness in front. Blouse, $6.50; 
skirt, $6.50; duet—under $15 at Bloomingdale’s, N. Y. 
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3. Lelong evening pochette of 
red silk bengaline, Facile- 
fastened and fitted with Le- 
Here are the builder-uppers long powder, lipstick and 
with which you add to your rouge. Yours for only $2.50 





chic on a "black tie" date... at leading department stores 
1. Sparkling jewelry — pearl- 4. Red doeskin dinner gloves. 
studded leaves that follow the Kay Fuchs "'shorties," whipped 
curve of your ear and twine by hand and bordered and tas- 


around a wide gold bracelet. _—selled with sparkling jet. A 
Earrings, $2.98; bracelet, $4.98 smart way to more glitter! 
at Bloomingdale's, N. Y. $6.50 at Lord & Taylor, N. Y. 


2. Alternative dinner-sweater 5. A sports-shoe favorite, the 
of black chenille with dazzling _ghillie, becomes an outstanding 
diagonals of golden sequins. evening slipper. Gold kid with 
Side-zipped from surplice-neck open toe and heel and golden 


to hem. You can have it for laces. It's just $5.98 at The 
$8.95 at Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y. Ansonia Shoe Shops, New York 


pte VE 


For an evening gala, Phyllis follows the cover-up 
code and picks a dazzling suit of white flannel to 
match the elegance of her escort’s, Jack Don- 
ohue’s “‘tails.”’ Phyllis’ longer jacket is bright with 
glistening pastel pearls and gold embroidery. Her 
slim skirt is slit in front and dips into a modest 
train in back. The jacket, $10.95; the skirt, $7.95; 
the duet—under $20 at Bloomingdale’s, New York 
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3. Alternative white velvet eve- 
ning jacket with pretty décol- 


The important trifles with which — letage, ornately embroidered 
you add to your elegance with gold sequin flowers. $7.98 
on a "white tie’ evening... at Stern's, New York 


|. Glitter jewelry — magnifi- 4. Jeweled gold kid melon eve- 
cent rhinestone-studded flower ning bag, studded with colored 
earrings and flexible bracelets stones and dangling a_ silk- 
with square-set colored stones. _ fringed tassel. It holds a slew 
Earrings, $6.44; bracelets, 94c of gadgets. Just $7.50 at 
each at R. H. Macy's, N. Y. David's Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


2. Kay Fuchs cowboy gloves— 5. Cinderella step-in of crys- 
the last word in American-  tal-clear Vinylite with gold kid 
Indian accessories—white doe- bands and heels. Open toes, 


skin fringed with gold kid. backs and perforations. $5.98 
$7.95 at B. Altman, New York = atThe Ansonia Shoe Shops, N.Y. 
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DINNER AT CIRO'S—and among those present is pretty Miss 
Penny Wise, adored by the men and envied by the women in her 
dazzling red Celanese jersey dinner gown with its artfully twisted, 
draped bosom and brilliant jewel-studded belt. She wears “Thief 
of Bagdad" evening jewelry. $14.95 at B. Altman, New York 


A GALA OPENING AT GRAUMAN'S CHINESE THEATER! Miss 
Penny Wise rubs shoulders with the smartest stars in Hollywood, 
holding her own in a pastel tweed cape with jeweled, braid-bound 
yoke and impressively squared shoulders. Her fur-lined velvet 
mittens are by Hansen. The glamorous cape is under $20 





sa | 


This is the time of the year when wardrobes 
go gay! The holidays beckon—and with them 
a round of dazzling dates that could quickly 
unbalance the budget of a little glamour girl 
less provident than Miss Penny Wise. Our 
young budgeteer on her holiday spree is 
played by Miss June Duprez, the princess in 
the Alexander Korda production, ‘‘The Thief 
of Bagdad.”’ Follow her lead and you'll be able 
to make your holiday budget balance, too! 


ALL HOLLYWOOD ATTENDS THE ICE 
FOLLIES—and among the fashionables 
you'll find Miss Penny Wise, all aglitter 
in her new short-length theater frock with 
the pink lamé shirtwaist top and grace- 
ful black velvet skirt. Jeweled buttons 
add brilliance. $19.95, B. Altman, N. Y. 


LUNCH AT THE BROWN DERBY—and 
as Miss Penny Wise waits for her "date," 
you can hear the curious whispers aris- 
ing, "Who is that smart-looking girl in 
the American beauty crepe dress with 
the dazzling jeweled clips on her shirred 
shoulders?" The veiled velvet Alfreda 
turban takes honors, too. The dress is 


$17.95, B. Altman, New York 





1. Merry Christmas by Elizabeth Arden 
comes in a minuscule Christmas tree. 
Exciting Blue Grass perfume is bedecked 
in fancy holiday dress. Yours for $2. 


2 A haunting fragrance and a lovely 
way to say Merry Christmas... . Try 
Chevalier Garde’s Duchess of Kent— 
with eagle perched atop the bottle. $5. 


3. Coty’s decorative pottery casks, 
copied from old-world wine vessels, are 
filled with their famous toilet waters. The 
color of the jug tells you the scent. $2.50. 


4. Wembon’s Lavender gift basket is 
laden with scents for your bath, your 
lingerie, and you. All done up prettily. 
$2.50, and one of the nicest of gifts. 


5. Wrisley goes scentimental by way 
of a bath set in Sweet Clover with bath 
powder, cologne and crystals for your 
personal self. Such luxury for $2.50. 
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6. A make-up case from the House of 
Westmore to give your skin a satin- 
smooth appearance like all the famous 
movie stars. Useful and practical. $2.50. 


1. Shulton’s little Treasure Box filled 
with Early American Friendship Garden 
goodies is a “find” for budget laddies to 
give their lassies. $1 and worth more! 


8. Gentlemen’s delight—a shaving set 
complete with mug, after shave lotion 
and talc in Shulton’s popular Early 
America Old Spice. This cheer, $2.75. 


9. Apple Blossom luxury is one of 
Helena Rubinstein’s shining gift stars. 
The star studded box contains every- 
thing for your bath. $2.50 buys it. 


10. A “lush” new fragrance by Fa- 
bergé is called Daytime Perfume. It’s a 
hybrid scent that is part cologne—part 
perfume and very “yummy.” $2 to $8. 


Photoplay’s own Cosmetic Counter is 
piled high with gifts to make you beau- 
tiful . . . Gifts you'll want to give or get 
... Suggestions to your best beau on 
what you'd like if you could reach into 


the beauty grab bag and pull out one or all 


of these fragrant delights...Peggy Sweet 


ll. To give a man—Colgate’s popular 
Palmolive shaving set on a removable 
tray. In a simulated tan leather travel- 
ing case. He'll love you for it. $1.50. 


12. One of the most luxurious gift sets 
to come our way (and yours) is Bourjois’ 
Mais Oui designed by Lester Gaba and 
John-Frederics. $35 but oh, so elegant! 


13. Glamour the Hollywood way. Rita 
Hayworth, Columbia star, shows you 
Max Factor’s double vanity and lipstick 
gift box. Always a welcome gift. $3. 


14. Lovely hands for you at Xmas and 
all year in Peggy Sage’s musical mani- 
cure case “Skynote” that plays an old 
fashioned tune. Our choice at $15. 


15. Lucien Lelong’s Castles of perfume 
will bring out the best in you—and give 
the man in your life that “knighthood in 
flower” feeling. A grand gift at $5. 











A haunting moment snatched from time by 
candid camera: Virginia Field and fiance 
Richard Greene have a last dance together 
—the night before he sailed for England 
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Fashionable young matron in finest mink: 
Joan Fontaine—recovered from the illness 
which has kept her from the screen since 
the sensational 'Rebecca''—enjoys time out 
as the real-life Mrs. Brian Aherne before 
starting her next David O. Selznick film 


North West Mounted Police’’ and ‘Moon Over Burma’ 


have left Robert Preston little time for the latest love in his highly publicized romantic life—his boat! 





Only catch to catch-on-quick Dick Foran 
of “Rangers of Fortune": His red-gold 
hair photographs an insignificant brown 


A movie-goer’s index that gives 
the answers to all the questions 


about all the “‘faces with a future’’ 


BY SARA HAMILTON 


Redheaded He-man 


from the geranium-covered ground) out on 

Sunset Strip, Dick Foran and Broderick 
Crawford live together. Whether by coinci- 
dence or providence I couldn’t say, but directly 
across from their dining-room balcony flashes 
the sign of the Cock ’n’ Bull Restaurant. On 
one side of the fabulous boulevard then, sit 
Dick and Brod. On the other a cock, in the act 
of crowing, and a plain old bull. Make of it 
what you will. 

The tragic part of Dick in movies, his latest 
being “The House of the Seven Gables,” “Four 
Mothers” and “Rangers of Fortune,” is that his 
brilliant red-gold hair comes out an insignifi- 
cant brown. Even in Technicolor it’s not the 
same old golden red. Which is a pity, for many 
an evening Brod will sit and stare at what he 
imagines is a glorious sunset only to discover— 
you're right—it’s Foran’s mop. 


|: a Hollywood penthouse (three stories up 


Marjorie Rambeau: Aristocratic nose, 
democratic ways and an Irish reincarna- 
tion of the 'Tugboat Annie" character 


Dick Foran is an American lulu doing a 
Northwest Passage with Livingstone through 
this Hollywood mess and clutter of artistes, hor- 
ribly, horribly clevah Englishmen, don’t you 
know, and terribly, terribly ultra people that go 
to make up Hollywood. He’s like that bull 
across the street, tramping through Ouida Rath- 
bone’s china shop. After all, Dick’s a Princeton 
halfback, typically American, who may go hell- 
ing a bit now and then and is about as actor- 
conscious as Gable. 

He came from Flemington, New Jersey, where 
his dad is Lieutenant Governor of the state, 
president of an iron works and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the 44th Division of the National Guard. 

All Dick wants to be is a cowboy star. Just 
one little (well, no, not little) cowboy star. He 
was once, That was after his debut with Shirley 
Temple in “Stand Up and Cheer” and several 
Warner Brothers pictures (remember “Petrified 
Forest”), but after six Westerns they decided 
Dick should be a romantic hero or something 
and they buried his cowboy hopes out on the 
lone prairee. 

After Princeton, he was working for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as a special investigator when 
his work brought him to Los Angeles. Lew 
Brown of the musical comedy production trio 
of DeSylva, Brown and Henderson, spotted 
Foran and persuaded him to take a test. That’s 
when he left his railroad job behind to the puz- 
zled bewilderment of father, mother and four 
brothers who had never dreamed their Nicholas 

(his right name) would turn out to be an actor, 
of all things. 

In his spare time he hunts, fishes, rides, is 
father to his 1 and 2-year-old boys Pat and 





Cross - our- heart hope-to-die truth 
about Dr. Kildare’s Nat Pendleton: He 
has an economics degree from Columbia 


Up of PACE SETTERS | 


Mike (Dick and his former wife, socialite Ruth 
Hollingsworth, are divorced), teaching them to 
ride out on his ranch where he lives when 
they’re with him. 

He’s six foot three inches tall, weighs 190 
pounds, has a mello baritone voice, eats one 
monstrous slice of ham among other things for 
breakfast. But that’s the only ham about him. 
There’s a lad for you, that Foran. 


Rambeautiful 


BEHIND Marjorie Rambeau stretches twenty- 
five years of acting, twenty of them in stardom 
on the stage. Ahead on the screen, if we know 
Marjorie, are twenty-five more, with the pic- 
tures, “Primrose Path,” “20 Mule Team,” “Tug- 
boat Annie Sails Again” and “East Of The River” 
serving merely as a filling in the sandwich; and 
decidedly not ham. For if ever there was a 
actress it’s the Rambeau lady, with her talents, 
her aristocratic nose, democratic ways, her Irish 
eyes (are smiling is right) and her sense of the 
ridiculous. That latter reaches from San Fran- 
cisco where Marjorie was born, to Nome, Alaska, 
where she was taken as a child by her medico 
mother, to South Africa where her father’s dia- 
mond business transported her next and back 
to California where as a kid of 13 Marjorie was 
killing the people as a dying Camille up and 
down the Pacific Coast. She died in every big 


city in the West and, brother, she died good, 
taking as long as twenty minutes to expire while 
the rest of the cast stood around waiting for the 
demise so they could go home and go to bed. 
“Why I remember you way back there forty 
years ago,” decrepits will often quaver. Which 








burns Marjorie to a crisp, for with all her ex- 
perience and years of stardom on Broadway 
she’s still youngish, beautiful to see, grand to 
listen to and an actress of the old school. 

She literally slid into a theatrical career. 
After her final return to San Francisco Marjorie, 
who had skinned whales in Alaska and shins in 
Africa, was sent to dancing school. But would 
Marjorie behave prettily? Oh no, she had to go 
sliding down the banisters, sprawling at the feet 
of a visiting theatrical producer who was so im- 
pressed he placed her in small roles in a stock 
company. 

She was tall and buxom for a child of 13 and 
easily stepped into leading lady roles. In 1913 
she was on Broadway and for eighteen years 
never left it, going from one hit to another. 
Her first movie venture was in “Her Man,” a 
grand picture, and her next “Min and Bill,” 
with more to follow. Her present Annie of 
Tugboat fame is not Marie Dressler’s version, 
for she feels that was Marie’s alone. Marjorie’s 
is Irish. But just to prove her versatility, her 
Mama Ravioli in “East Of The River” is so 
Italian you expect spaghetti to spring up around 
like mushrooms. 

Years ago she divorced the famed Willard 
Mack and later married Hugh Dillman Mc- 
Gaughy. Ten years ago she married an old 
suitor, Francis A. Gudger of the South Carolina 
Gudgers, suh, a former vice-president of the 
Sam Goldwyn company. On a special ranch he 
raises chickens and to Marjorie’s horror calls 
their product Marjorie Rambeau eggs. 

As if the business of laying eggs should be 
mentioned in the acting profession for heaven’s 
sake! 


Farmer’s Son 


Nat PENDLETON’S face—hecause it’s the 
most remarkable thing about him we speak of 
it first—is a belying factor. I mean with its 
longitude and latitude equaling the square of X 
or something, Nat looks as if he didn’t know a 
thing more than the law allowed. He looks it 
and acts it in all the Dr. Kildare stories, in “The 
Golden Fleecing” and in “Flight Command.” 
And that’s where we’re all wrong in believing 
our eyes and ears, for Nat, short for Nathaniel, 
is one of the knowingest guys in all Hollywood 
with that Columbia University Bachelor of Arts 
degree in economics, plus his ability to speak 
fluently Portuguese, Spanish and French—and 
perfect English—and his three very beautiful 
careers, the final one being acting. 

You sport fans know already that Nat won 
the wrestling championship for the United 
States in the 1920 Olympic games and later, as 
a professional, was acclaimed the world’s cham- 
pion wrestler when he defeated Robert Roth, 
Swiss manhandler, in Paris in 1924. 

If that isn’t hitting the peak of a career you 
name it. 

Then along came the businessman venture 
where Nat, as part owner in a Portuguese ex- 
port and import firm operating out of Lisbon 
and covering all of Europe and America, rose to 
the top. Was chosen, in fact, by the United 
States Government as its purchasing agent in 
Spain during the war. 

That’s how smart old muff-mouth was. That’s 
all! 

Then came acting. He’d had a wee taste of it 
as a kid when he worked at bits in movies for 


Marjorie Mainin "Wyoming": A lady faintly reminis- 
cent of a lanky harum-scarum kid in Indiana 



























his famous uncle, Arthur Johnson, who was then 
a director and Mary Pickford’s leading man. 
Years later his wrestling fame brought him to 
the attention of Mr. Bernarr Macfadden (hello, 
boss) and with him Nat joined in producing 
True Story films with Nat acting and directing. 
It was only a step to the stage. And only a step 
between acts from the stage to participation in 
more wrestling matches with Nat hurrying back 
to the third act with a spasmic collar bone and a 
bunged eye to the delight of the audience and 
confusion of the cast. 

Then came movies again with Nat winning 
away a role from Johnny Weissmuller in 
“Laughing Lady” and years later Johnny win- 
ning Tarzan away from Nat. And with Nat all 
set to give it a swell interpretation, too. Nat 
was going to give it two grunts instead of one, 
which would have been sensational. 

He’s married, writes in his spare time and 
even acted in a film he wrote himself called 
“Deception.” He beat Spencer Tracy out in a 
test for a role a long, long time ago at Fox and 
thinks it’s the high light of something or other, 
sprinkles sugar on his melon and runs yowling 
like mad from raisins cooked or uncooked. 

Back on a farm near Davenport, Iowa, Nat 
was born. When just six months old he was 
taken to Cincinnati where his two brothers, 
Gaylor and Edmund, were born. His father was 
president of the Davenport Gas Works, so I 
guess in a way that makes Nat one of the Gas 
House boys. 

But, dear me, what a smart one and what a 
sense of humor. And what a face! But that’s 
where we came in, isn’t it? 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Smartest "brimmed" fur hat of the 
season—a fantasy from those famed 
Mad Hatters, John and Fred of 
John Frederics. Brown and white 
Persian streaked like marble cake, 
matched to a giant melon muff 


From Walter Florell—rising young 
star in milliners' heaven—comes a 
dashing mink topper for a luxury- 
loving lady. A swagger hat with a 
braggadocio brim, a dented crown, 
and a mere wisp of speckled veiling 


On the screen, Brenda Marshall 
appears in Warners’ “South Of 
Suez.’ Off screen, she stars in 
three fur ensembles guaranteed 
to sweep men off their feet and 
make women miserable until they, 


too, own such fashion favorites ! 




















EVENING 





Beautiful Brenda Joyce, 
20th Century-Fox's talented 
starlet, turns up for a party 
magnificently wrapped in mink 
—topping her Saks Fifth Avenue 
gold lamé pleated-skirt frock with 

a cape from Russeks, exquisitely 
simple in styling, but so soft and sup- 
ple it's the ''skin you love to touch’! 
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Wishes have made it so! With "New Moon” still shining brightly, Jeanette MacDonald has already made another film with Nelson Eddy— Bittersweet” 


Bull 
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Speaking likenesses from the Atlantic Coast: Dick Foran, in ‘Four Mothers," has 
the edge in height (a couple of inches taller than Nelson's six feet) and Nelson 
Eddy of "Bittersweet" has the edge in age (a decade more than Dick's 29 years) 


Put similar bonnets on Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Lana Turner and look what 
you get! Though, of course, Jeanette 
(co-starring with Nelson in ‘'Bitter- 
sweet’) had already become a star of 
the very first magnitude long before 
Lana (currently appearing in ‘Zieg- 
feld Girl") ever saw a movie camera 





20th Century-Fox goes very much on the 
gold standard with a classic pair of 
Southern belles—both from St. Louis, 
Missouri! Betty Grable (left) sings and 
dances in "Down Argentine Way." 
Mary Beth Hughes (above) cavorts with 
John Barrymore in “The Great Profile" 


Two Bills with a single grin! The left version helped William Holden, now in "I 
Wanted Wings,"’ win a California talent search. The right one was hidden by a New 
York microphone till films beckoned William Lundigan, now in “East Of The River" 


One touch of Hollywood “‘nature’’ makes the whole world “‘twin—’’ 


but some of these resemblances would be cause for confusion anywhere! 


Long one of the loveliest women on the 
screen, Virginia Bruce (left) now has 
a double! Not only does Carole Landis 
look like Bruce, but they both spe- 
cialize in sophisticated light comedy— 
Virginia, at present, in ‘Hired Wife" 
and Carole currently in ‘Road Show" 


Could the similarity in type between 
these two have had something to do 
with Phyllis Brooks' (above) leaving 
20th Century-Fox? She completed the 
last of her series of features there 
just as Brenda Joyce began her climb 
to fame—and her present big role as 
"Elsa Maxwell's Public Deb No. 1" 





CAUGHT ON —'The Loves of Cel- 
lini’ inspired interest in rich fabric and 
"Becky Sharp" promoted neckline bows 
of velvet, making Dolores Del Rio's 
lamé cocktail frock a 1935 favorite 


MISSED — Marlene Dietrich herself 
couldn't put over the divided-skirt 
suit for general wear in 1936 (just 
too unbecoming for average figures), 
though it paved the way for slacks 


CAUGHT ON—Even Carole Lom- 
bard was subdued in 1937, for float- 
ing mists of chiffon (fine-pleated for 
flattery) were the keynote. Tailored 
severity gave way to slim femininity 


Will Virginia Bruce's boxy jacket be 
a favorite? Note the very straight 
up-and-down lines and flap pockets! 


Will sparkle make the evening news? 
Note the shoulder yoke, gold braid 
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Is Paulette Goddard's smile prophetic? 
Will peg-top silhouettes come to stay? 
Note wide hip drapes and sheath top 
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CAUGHT ON—Bette Davis's frilled jabot MISSED—Priscilla Lane looked so CAUGHT ON—Early American styles 
and puff sleeves were tops in 1938, sweet in 1938's off-shoulder evening were a natural 1939 outcome from the 
which was Victorian and quaint gown, but this period style (and the Victorian, leading to such patriotic 
(influenced by skater Sonja Henie's hoop skirt) proved too uncomfortable (and becoming) themes as the stripes 
flaring skirts and fitted jackets!) and too much trouble for general use in Norma Shearer's shirtwaist frock 


BY DOROTHY CALHOUN 


Will Wendy Barrie's coat walk off with Is Ginger Rogers’ dress styled for stardom? Is Ida Lupino wearing a "winner"? 
honors? Note the roomy patch pockets, Note the generous use of silver bugle beads Note the lean lines, front full- 


square yoke, front fullness, sash tiel at the neckline and classically draped girdle ness, side closing, surplice top! 





Note, too, three of her 
leading men: John Wayne 
at left; Oscar Homolka 
at center right; Albert 
Dekker at lower right! 


Seven costumes from ‘Seven Sinners” to prove that 


Marlene is back on the sequin-and-satin standard, 


with ostrich plumes and “Sadie Thompson” touches! 
































Epitome of Something 


THE town is abuzz with the result of Chaplin’s 
meeting with Barbara Hutton. In fact, we doubt 
if Hollywood will ever be the same. 

It happened at the home of producer Jack 
Warner where Cary Grant presented Charlie to 
Miss Hutton. 

“You are much too thin,” Mr. Chaplin began, 
remembering the once-buxom Barbara. (The 
lady now weighs under a hundred pounds.) 
“And why are you idle in this busy world?” 

Ten people, including Barbara, looked ready 
to drop through the floor. But Chaplin is Chap- 
lin, so on he went. 

“You look unhappy and probably are un- 
happy because your life has no meaning. Think 
now. What have you done with it? How can 
you have happiness unless you earn it? Work. 
Do something. Believe me, as long as you're 
idle, you'll be unhappy.” 

And one of the richest girls in the world mur- 
mured, “Thank you.” 


Cal Warns !!!! 


THAT certain blonde glamour girl who is tread- 
ding the same path that brought wreckage to 


another great film name. You cannot take a 
man away from his wife and children and ex- 
pect American wives and mothers to tolerate 
you on the screen. Be warned. 

. . . That sophisticated male star who has so 
messed up his career with an unnecessary ac- 
cent and hoity-toity production ideas that 
there’s scarcely a career left. Get some sense, 
grab onto a good studio, if theyll have you and 
let them tell you what to do for a change. 

. . . Eligible Hollywood actors who have been 
proclaimed exempt from the draft because they 
They had better enlist quickly un- 
less they want to suffer the fate of poor Richard 
Greene who left Hollywood heartbroken. Al- 
ready the rumblings of complaints from all over 
the country sound like distant thunder in Hol- 
lywood’s ears. 

... That blonde starlet who has already 
thrown a cog into her golden career by a hasty 
and silly marriage. She had better stop, look 
and listen; one more such step in the wrong di- 
rection and she’s out. 


are actors. 


Jimmy Stewart, Take Notice 


THE real-estate woman had taken the young 
man as far as the dining room of the vacant 
house before she stopped to inquire the size of 
his family. 

“Oh, it isn’t for me,” he said. 
it’s for a young lady.” 

“Say, what is this?” the realtor demanded. 
“You’re the third young man that’s looked at 
this house for a young lady. What’s going on?” 

Burgess Meredith got out of there as fast as 
he could. Then he checked with his pals, Jean 
Negulesco and Tim Durant. It seems Olivia de 
Havilland had asked all three boys to hunt a 
house for her while she was away on a vacation 
and the boys had all patronized the same real- 
estate agent. 

The boys have decided to let Jimmy Stewart 
do Olivia’s house-hunting in the future. 


“Tt’s—well— 


Prize entries in the who's- 
going-with-whom sweepstakes 
—subject to change without 


notice: Vic Mature and Lana 
Turner, at the Brown Derby 











Fans, Attention: 


How would you like to possess some trinket or 
keepsake that once belonged to your favorite 
star? Well then let Cal tell you exactly what 
to do. Write to Ann Lehr’s Hollywood Guild 
Shop in Hollywood. Include in your note what- 
ever money you wish to spend and ask to have 
such a memento sent on to you. Prices for 
trinkets range from 25 cents to $5 and since all 
funds are to be used for Mrs. Lehr’s actors’ 
fund, it might be wise to include postage as well. 

Such stars as Charles Boyer, Ronald Colman, 
Ty and Annabella Power, Norma Shearer and 
dozens of others have already loaded the shop 
with their own personal possessions to sell. 

Here’s your chance, fans, and one that will aid 
a worthy cause as well. 


Play “If” with Cal 


Ir Olivia de Havilland imagines her night-club 
shenanigans cute and attractive, she’s wrong. 
Her friends deplore Olivia’s lack of usual dig- 
nity. In fact, it’s become a Hollywood topic of 
conversation these days. 

If friends hoped to heal the Norma Shearer- 
Joan Crawford feud, they’re doomed to disap- 
pointment. The frigidity continues. 

If anyone thinks Bob Stack hasn’t become the 
most sought-after young man in Hollywood, ask 
any youthful swain whom his own particular 
girl is mooning over. And then listen to him 
grumble. 

If George Brent and Ann Sheridan don’t 
marry before Christmas, you can bet it will 
never take place. Mr. Brent is just that mar- 
riage-shy. 


Romancers This Month— 


John Shelton, the boy who clicked in “We 
Whe Are Young,” and Maureen O’Hara. 











Madeleine Carroll at Irene's 
fashion showing (see page |!) 





Jane Withers chooses one of the smart new “Best-dressed" Rita Hayworth also endorses white 


full-length white woolen evening coats for for evening—with a shorter, fur-trimmed jacket 
attending the Ice Follies with her mother —at the Ice Follies with husband Edward Judson 


A slight but perceptible unbending between 
Connie Bennett and Gilbert Roland may mean 
that very soon this duet may be registered again 
on Cal’s Cupid list. 
Broderick Crawford and Kay Griffith. They 
Style headline at the tennis - may be Mr. and Mrs. by now. 


And we were so 
tournaments — Claire Trevor 


sure Kay would marry John Howard one day. 
Nancy Kelly back with Edmond O’Brien. 
And this is where Cal came in. 


Cal’s A B C News 


Ameche, Don: With the amicable settling of 
that threatened lawsuit by Paramount, Don is 
his old smiling self again. 

Bennett, Joan: Strange is Hollywood. Miss 
Bennett, wife of Walter Wanger, is offering 
decorating suggestions for the new home of her 
ex-husband, Gene Markey, now divorced from 
Hedy Lamarr. 

Cooper, Gary: The wonder of cinema village 


a 
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Study in hilarity and hats at Ciro's: 
Rita Johnson and Sally Eilers, whose 
necklines prove that clips are holding! 


At the Will Rogers polo game for the 
Red Cross—ZaSu Pitts, with two more 
highly uncertain entries in the who's- 
going-with-whom sweepstakes, socialite 
Elizabeth Whitney and Rando!ph Scott 
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Leading starlights of the younger set, 
Bob Shaw and Laraine Day, at the film- 
cutters’ party, the Florentine Gardens 


is lanky Gary out walking with little daughter 
Maria. Maria will not accompany Daddy on his 
hunting trip. 

Durbin, Deanna: Shhh! But before spring, 
we hear on final authority, Deanna will be Mrs. 
Vaughn Paul. Everything is all planned. 

Ellison, James: The example set by this 
smart young star in building and selling small 
homes at a reasonable profit has brought on a 
new building boom among the cinema colony 
members. 

Faye, Alice: The busy signal on Alice’s tele- 
phone means Tony Martin is on the wire day 
and night and that romance is not over for these 
two. Too bad they divorced in such haste. 

Garland, Judy: Judy is doing her best to for- 
get Dave Rose with tall and handsome Dan 
Dailey by her side. 

Hughes, Mary Beth: Mary Beth neither de- 
nies nor affirms her engagement to Robert 
Stack, but Bobbie’s friends say it’s only friend- 
ship. 

“I,” the favorite word in Hollywood, is re- 
sponsible for the cooling between two ego- 
minded stars, and not another love, as reported. 

Jagger, Dean: To all the fans who have writ- 
ten Cal about this—Yes, Dean is just as hand- 
some without the Brigham Young bob. And 
yes, he’s married. Sorry. 

Kanin, Garson: This young genius of a di- 
rector is patiently awaiting Katharine Hep- 
burn’s answer while Katie is in the East to talk 
it over with her family. 

Lamour, Dottie: 
Dottie for her newest Paramount opus sent the 
star in tears to her lawyer, Greg Bautzer, who 
is also her best boy friend. She came back 
meek and agreeable. Paramount loves Greg. 

Montgomery, Robert: Since Bobbie’s hob- 
nobbing with the Wendell Willkies in Holly- 
wood, he’s quite the political social lion of the 
town. Does he love it! And why not? 

Neagle, Anna: Listening to Roland Young 
sing in “No, No, Nanette,” her next film, has so 
aged her, the star claims she can go right back 
to “Queen Victoria” without make-up! 

Olivier, Laurence: He stood patiently before 
the jewelry counter for one hour designing the 
engagement ring to put on Vivien Leigh’s hand. 


The meagre sarong handed 
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There's a "hidden-Hollywood" story behind the girl Brown-Derbying with Richard 
Alden. Under the assumed name of "Katherine Stevens," she tested for—and won 


It is to match the wedding ring he’d already 
placed there. 

Powell, William: The sparkler placed by Wil- 
liam on his bride’s finger, just because he’s 
happy in his marriage, has all Hollywood think- 
ing. There’s news for you. 

Q stands for the question of whether Richard 
Greene and Virginia Field were secretly mar- 
ried before he departed for England 

Raft, George: Strange—now that Georgie has 
settled his Warner Brothers feud he 
seem happier. Is it because of the Shearer ro- 
mance which is either wearing itself out or has 
hit the barrier of George’s unbreakable (?) 
marriage? 

Sullavan, Maggie: They never dreamed down 
at M-G-M that it was Maggie up there making 
her first solo flight and when they discovered it 
two producers fainted dead away. What with 
Maggie in the midst of “Flotsam”... yep, 
she’s grounded. 

Turner, Lana: 
tion routine eyes only for the one man 
Lana Turner gave it to Greg Bautzer and then 
husband Artie Shaw and now Victor Mature, 
and is Victor going down for the third time un- 
der it? Well! 

U: Unity in thought and ideals marks the in- 
telligent program of happiness in the marriages 
of: 

Claudette Colbert and Dr. Joel Pressman. 

Irene Dunne and Dr. Griffin. 

Vallee, Rudy: His pals say Rudy will be back 
in Hollywood and find that career he longs for 
if he has to write, direct and act himself. And 
he could, too. 

Welles, Orson: Nicknamed “Pauncho” be- 
cause of his romance with Mexican Del Rio, 
Orson is ahead of schedule with his picture 
“Citizen Kane.” And without whiskers photo- 
graphs so beautiful he’s to be our next glamour 
boy. No less. 

X—are kisses sent by all Hollywood to Davey 
Niven’s new bride in England. 

Young, Robert: Bob claims he’s found so 
much peace and contentment with his family on 
their valley ranch he no longer worries over 
B’s that comes his way. 

Z is for the Zest for living that belongs to 


doesn’t 


It’s the same old concentra- 


—a good role in "Kitty Foyle," which is being directed by her father, Sam Wood! 






Jackie Cooper, Mickey Rooney and May Rob- 
son. May they always keep it. 


Tribute 


THE two of them, Lionel Barrymore and the 
colored woman, opened the door of Sound Stage 
Five and walked into the huge emptiness. “It 
was just about here Miss Dressler sat for that 
big testimonial dinner,” the colored woman said 
softly. “T’ll never forget her that day. I think 
she knew it was about her last appearance. 
And because you were in her last picture, Mr. 
Barrymore, I just had to come to see you again.” 

“Tm glad you did,” Lionel said. “I’m glad 
you did, Mamie.” 

Then Mamie Cox, Marie Dressler’s beloved 
maid for years, and actor Barrymore silently 
left the sound stage. 

A visiting queen had never had more welcome 
than Mamie received from every star and pro- 
ducer on the lot, for every one had been genu- 
inely sorry when she left for her home in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, after the actress’ death. 

Hollywood appreciates nothing so much as 
loyalty and no one can bear the banner of loy- 
alty higher than Mamie Cox. 


Garboisms: 


THEY were dressed to the hilt (with the ex- 
ception of one member) and made a gay party 
with the women in trailing evening dresses and 
men in white ties. After they were seated in 
the restaurant with fans properly overcome at 
their good luck in spotting so many celebrities, 
one puzzled, middled-aged diner said to his 
wife: “I recognize Cary Grant and Barbara 
Hutton all right, but who’s the funny little old 
thing in the gunny-sack thing?” 

“Huh,” his wife shushed, “that’s only Garbo.” 

Which reminds us of the Garbo tale that is 
rocking the town. It seems at Mary Pickford’s 
party Greta admired a gown of Lady Mendl’s 
and the guest graciously insisted that Miss 
Garbo should have an exact copy. So, true to 
her promise, the dressmaker arrived next day 
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Also tennis fans: Mrs. Gary 
Cooper and Claudette Colbert 


Another stellar watcher from 
the sideline: Bob Montgomery 


with the unbleached muslin lining used for 
measurements and fitting. 

Garbo looked at it quite a while with admir- 
ing eyes. 

“Never mind about the other,” she finally 
said, “I’ll just keep this.” 

And, to the horror of the fitter, Garbo kept 
the unbleached lining! 


This Is It, Brothers—Hollywood! 


THE eyes of the neighbors popped wide as 
Charles Laughton’s chauffeur opened the li- 
mousine door and two old Italian workmen 
stepped out and entered the Laughton house. 

A second day and a third they came back, 
staying through luncheon each time. Finally 
one neighbor could restrain himself no longer. 
Strolling over he came upon Charles and his 
friends having luncheon in the garden and all 
three talking with a heavy Italian accent! 




















































































The secret was out. Charles had discovered 
the old characters down in the Italian section of 
Los Angeles and had been so intrigued with 
their lingo that he had hired them to lunch with 
him so he could pick up the accent for his role 
in “They Knew What They Wanted.” 

When Carole Lombard heard the story she 
hung garlic and salami in Charles’ dressing 
room every day so that his character would 
smell Italian as well. Watch for it in the picture. 


News from the Marital Frant: 


Iv took just six weeks of marriage for Carole 
Landis and Willis Hunt to call it a brief day; all 
of which shot even the blasé eyebrows of Hol- 
lywood toward the sky. 

Myrna Loy insists those persistent rumors of 
inharmony in her marriage to Arthur Horn- 
blow, Paramount producer, are just that—ru- 
mors, 

There seems to be no further mystery in the 
status quo of Charlie Chaplin’s and Paulette 
Goddard’s marriage. All those “Are they 
wedded?” or “Aren’t they wedded?” queries 
were laid to rest last week when Charlie intro- 
duced Paulette to friends at a luncheon party 
as “My wife, Mrs. Chaplin.” 

Mischa Auer looks lost and unhappy as he 
strolls in and out of Hollywood’s night spots 
alone since his surprise separation from his 
wife. And just after they’d built a new home, 
too. Friends are hoping this is one breach that 
will be mended. 


Sad, Sad Joke 


JAcK OAKIE found himself in an odd predica- 
ment recently, one that grew odder by the min- 
ute. It seems ever since Jack undertook to 
play Mussolini in Chaplin’s picture, “The Great 
Dictator,” he’s come in for quite a bit of kid- 
ding. When he’d drive up to a gas station, for 
instance, the attendants would kiddingly snap 
into the Fascist salute, screaming for Il Duce 
It got so that friends in the barbershop, clubs 
and restaurants took up the cry. Then one day 
Jack became conscious of the fact that he was 
being followed. He did his best to shake off the 
pursuers but to no avail. 

Finally one day as he was driving away from 
a gas station, his shadowers drove up beside him 
and ordered him to stop. Jack obeyed. “We're 
government agents,” the men explained. “Just 
what is all this Fascist business? We've had 
you spotted for some time.” 

Oakie talked for at least twenty minutes and 
finally had to drive the G-men to Chaplin’s 
studio before he could convince them. Now, 
every time a hand is lifted to Oakie in mock sa- 
lute, he ducks and runs. 


The Big Idea 


From all over the world they come, visitors t¢ 
Hollywood’s strange monument to genius and 
talent, imbedded in blocks of cement in the fore- 
court of Grauman’s Chinese Theater—the hand 
and footprints of the stars as well as their sym- 
bols of talent. Any hour of the day or night 
and even before dawn visitors with flashlights 
may be seen gazing at the hoofprints of Tony, 
the famous horse of Tom Mix, or at the print of 
Bill Hart’s guns beside his own cowboy boots 
prints. There are Shirley Temple’s small bare 
feet and Jean Harlow’s tiny ones and Marie 
Dressler’s worn hands and Eddie Cantor’s enor- 
mous eyes and Al Jolson’s knees—and now 
John Barrymore's profile. 

“There is one of the greatest sports in the 
business,” Mr. Sid Grauman told us, indicating 
Barrymore. For five minutes John “Hamlet” 
lay prone in the forecourt, his face held in the 
wet cement, while crowds stared, newsreels 











reeled and flashlights flashed. And 
complaint. 

How this renowned monument came into be- 
ing is interesting. It seems that shortly after 
the theater had been constructed, Mr. Grauman, 
the owner, stepped from his car onto the cement 


never a 


sidewalk before it had completely dried. On the 
walk were left traces of his footprints. Like a 
flash, he had an idea. 

Rushing over to United Artists Studio he 


grabbed up Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr. and Norma Talmadge and had them walk 
on the damp sidewalk. Faint traces of their 
steps, like memories fading with time, are still 
discernible. So began the idea that is known 
around the world, the hand and footprints of 
the stars forever retained in blocks of cement. 


Mistake That Paid—And Paid 


THE young man hurried down the hospital hall 
to his wife’s room. It had been a long day at 
the office and he was worried about his wife, 
although she had seemed so much better the 
night before. 

Her smile reassured him. Yes, she told him, 
she felt better. “And no wonder,” she laughed, 
“for Clark Gable smiled at me!” 

Fear gripped the young man’s heart. 
must be delirious. 
door and said: 
plained. 

The young man, frantic by this time, rushed 
out in search of the head nurse. 

He came back smiling, too, for Clark Gable, 
bringing flowers to the wife of a studio electri- 
cian, had come to the hospital that day and had 
gone to the wrong room. 

“Boy, I’m so relieved,” the husband cried, 
“T’m going to see every picture that Gable guy 
makes!” 


She 
“Mr. Gable just opened the 
‘Oh, hello,’ and smiled,” she ex- 


On the Record 


M-c-m has the most luxurious musical of the 
fall season in “Strike Up The Band” with Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney and Paul White- 
man and a swell collection of tunes. The best 
is “Our Love Affair,” which will haunt every 
loud-speaker and bandstand. 

Tommy Dorsey, who has a way with such bal- 
lads, shows the way with his new wax impres- 
sion. He backs it up with “That’s For Me” from 
the Crosby “Rhythm On The River’—which 
double-guarantees the whole thing (Victor 
26736). Glenn Miller, demonstrates his 
way with “Our Love Affair” and lets the sleepy- 
tempoed “Call Of The Canyon” accompany it 
(Bluebird 10845). 

“Strike Up The Band” also has the many-tal- 
ented M. Rooney playing around with the 
drum-sticks on a made-to-order special called 
“Drummer Boy.” Gene Krupa, the original 
drummer boy, settles the drum-stick opus in 
the record groove and gives Mickey a demon- 
stration. The other side is “Looking For Yes- 
terday”—which is heading steadily for the best- 
seller lists (Okeh 5747). 

“A Night At Earl Carroll’s” has a pleasantly 
romantic interlude which features “One Look 
At You.” Two young men with heart-throb 
voices have sung it into the recording micro- 
phone. One is Jack Leonard, who left the band 
of T. Dorsey to be a star. The other attraction 
on Jack’s disc is “Only Forever,” an additional 
Crosby picture hit (Okeh 5750). Kenny Baker’s 
clean clear tenor is the second “One Look At 
You” worker. “Cynthia,” which has the possi- 
bilities of a “Sylvia,” is the partner (Victor 
26734). 

“Young People” let Shirley Temple take a 
farewell bow to her Twentieth Century contract 
with a song: “I Wouldn’t Take A Million.” 
Posterity can take its choice of two records of 
(Continued on page 72) 
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One rising star (Helen 
Parrish) pins a flower 
on another rising star 
(Charles Lang) at that 
film - cutters’ gathering 


The casual note in evening 
clothes, as struck by Lee 
Bowman, Helen Del Valle, 
Lucille Ball, Desi Arnaz 


Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Eddy 
review ''Charlot's Revue" 
—as revived for British 
war relief in Hollywood 












More celebs at Irene's style show (described in "Close Ups and 
Long Shots"): Mary Livingstone, Ann Sothern, Mrs. Ray Milland 





% CHRISTMAS IN JULY—Paramount 


Dick POWELL again proves he was right when he 
fought with producers for “straight” instead of sing- 
ing roles. The boy really can act. Add to that the 
brilliant direction of Preston Sturges and you have 
something! Of course, the story of “Christmas in 
July” is pretty fantastic—all about the adventures 
of a young couple (Dick and Ellen Drew) who set 
out to spend $25,000 which they think they have 
won in a slogan contest, only to learn that their 
celebration is a bit—oh, quite—premature! Dick's 
and Ellen’s performances, Sturges’ direction, and 
clever high lights, such as the antics of the slogan 
contest jury and the satire on slogan contests in 
general, add up to excellent entertainment. 
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% HONEYMOON FOR THREE—Warners 


A HARRIED author, George Brent, an all-under- 
standing secretary, Ann Sheridan, and a whole flock 
of adoring female readers start this gay picture off 
with laughs that continue right to the end of the 
story and will delight you immeasurably. Ann is 
engaged to George and her job for the most part 
consists of keeping autograph-seekers and adoring 
readers away from him. While on a lecture tour, 
George meets an old romance which has been re- 
frigerating for the past eight years. The girl is 
Osa Massen and she’s delighted to see him again. 
The fact that she’s now married to Charles Ruggles 
doesn’t faze her in the least. Charlie, instead of 
being jealous, merely hopes that George is serious 
about Osa and will marry her. But her cousin, 
Jane Wyman, engaged to Bill Orr, objects strenu- 
ously and with Ann’s help tries to break up the 
romance. Finally Charlie sues George for alienation 
of Osa’s affections but promises to get a divorce if 
George will promise to marry Osa. This scares Brent 
to death and he depends on Ann to get him out of the 
muddle; but she'll have none of it. Annie proves 
herself a competent comedienne and Brent is excel- 
lent as are Osa Massen and Ruggles. The picture, 
competently directed by Lloyd Bacon for a maxi- 
mum of laughs, is light, amusing and most defi- 
nitely entertaining. 
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MEXICAN SPITFIRE OUT WEST—RKO-Radio 


A HOTEL, always a pretty good background for 
bedroom farce, provides most of the setting for this 
only faintly amusing piece starring Lupe Velez. 
Feeling that husband Donald Woods is neglecting 
her, Lupe runs to Reno as a “scare-method” of 
bringing him to heel. Well, Donald wants to fol- 
low her, but business won’t let him so he sends his 
uncle, Leon Errol, to try to bring her back. This 
results in complications and situations which should 
please a “custard-pie-in-the-face” sense of humor, 
but leaves something to be desired by a more 
sophisticated movie fan. In a dual role, the highly 
diversified characters of Uncle Matt and Lord Ep- 
ping, Leon Errol is at his best. 
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% NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE— 
Paramount 


Wien Constable Ronnie Logan (Robert Preston) 
falls for the wiles of Louvette Corbeau (Paulette 
Goddard), his fellow-policemen of the North West 
Mounted are ambushed and a terrific slaughter en- 
sues. This is the crux of the romantic conflict be- 
tween Dusty Rivers and Sergeant Jim Bret (Gary 
Cooper and Preston Foster) for the affections of 
Ronnie’s sister April (Madeleine Carroll). It isn’t 
quite so complicated as it sounds but it is epic in 
development, rather grim and serious in treatment. 
For comedy there is a friendly feud between Akim 
Tamiroff and Lynne Overman; for villainy there is 
George Bancroft and for good oldfashioned hokum 
there is Walter Hampden, complete with Contax 
glasses, as Big Bear the Indian. Cecil B. De Mille 
has told the story in a constant riot of color, some 
of it shockingly gory. In general the acting is some- 
what of the horse opera variety. Gary Cooper seems 
most persuasive as the Texas Ranger, although 
Preston Foster gives a straightforward and sincere 
performance as his rival. Paulette Goddard plays 
the halfbreed girl in the best traditions of north 
woods melodrama. She grits her teeth and talks 
through them to prove her intensity; she is a ver’ 
ver’ bad girl who no care who knows it, sonuma- 
gum! All of it is definitely on the theatrical side 
but lots of fun if you like your drama in vivid doses. 


x DOWN ARGENTINE WAY—20th Century-Fox 


HoLtywoop climbs on the bandwagon in Uncle 
Sam’s campaign to join hands with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. The result is something that every- 
body in both Americas should take to his heart. 
For instance, there is music—wonderful, seductive 
music of the best rhumba tempo and tune; dancing 
the like of which you’ve never seen before; a story, 
for all it is not too important, which builds up to 
a gay and satisfactory climax. There is glamour. 
There is humor. There is color. Betty Grable re- 
turns after her Broadway triumph in “Du Barry 
Was A Lady” to sing and dance and display gor- 
geous clothes on a still more gorgeous figure. Ro- 
mance plays its part when she meets Don Ameche, 
the son of a wealthy Argentine landowner (Henry 
Stephenson) who possesses the fastest horse in the 
world but refuses to race him because of an old 
track tragedy. Betty finally persuades Don to run 
the horse secretly and in the end everything turns 
out beautifully. Charlotte Greenwood is funnier and 
more likable than ever as Betty’s robust aunt. J. 
Carrol Naish, so often a villain, and Chris-Pin Mar- 
tin are a laughable, lovable pair of retainers on 
Stephenson’s hacienda. Carmen Miranda, famed 


Brazilian singer, makes her debut in American pic- 
tures as a personality you'll not soon forget. In 
fact the entire picture is quite unforgettable. 
























































MELODY AND MOONLIGHT—Republic 


Just another of those “little” pictures that will 
while away an hour or so for you if you'd like a 
change from drama, pathos, or too many thrills. 
Romance, music, dancing and comedy are nicely 
blended, with Johnny Downs and Jane Frazee as 
the stars and those two popular radio personalities, 
Vera Vague and Professor Colonna, adding humor 
and color. The story tells how Jane, a socialite, 


tiring of her stuffed-shirt fiance, Marten Lamont, 
tries for a career as a nightclub singer as ordinary 
Kay Brown. Johnny, a bellhop with a flair for danc- 
ing, befriends her, they fall in love and with the aid 
of Jane’s aunt, Vera Vague and Johnny’s sister they 
get the break they are looking for. 


THE BEST PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


Strike Up The Band 
Spring Parade 
The Westerner 
City For Conquest 
Down Argentine Way 
A Dispatch From Reuter's 
Christmas in July 
The Philadelphia Story 
Honeymoon For Three 
Moon Over Burma 
North West Mounted Police 
Arise My Love 


BEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 


Mickey Rooney in "Strike Up The Band" 
Judy Garland in "Strike Up The Band" 
Deanna Durbin in "Spring Parade" 

S. Z. Sakall in "Spring Parade" 

Robert Cummings in "Spring Parade" 
Gary Cooper in "The Westerner" 
Walter Brennan in "The Westerner" 
James Cagney in "City For Conquest" 
Irene Rich in "Queen of the Yukon" 

E. G. Robinson in "A Dispatch From Reuter's" 
Katharine Hepburn in "The Philadelphia Story" 
Cary Grant in "The Philadelphia Story" 
James Stewart in "The Philadelphia Story" 
George Brent in ‘Honeymoon For Three" 
Ann Sheridan in ‘Honeymoon For Three" 
Preston Foster in ‘Moon Over Burma" 
Albert Basserman in “Moon Over Burma” 


Claudette Colbert in "Arise My Love" 
Ray Milland in "Arise My Love" 





MARGIE—Universal 


THe title of this farce-comedy was taken from that 
old song, “Margie.” The story—well, there isn’t 
much of a story, just a series of comical situations 
about the difficulties of a couple of young song 
writers (Tom Brown and Nan Grey), in getting 
along both professionally and romantically. Mischa 
Auer, who wants to marry Nan and is prepared to 
get rid of husband Tom in any little way that sug- 
gests itself, is funny as always. Edgar Kennedy and 
Allen Jenkins, Eddie Quillan and Wally Vernon as a 
couple of comedy teams add to the humor of the 
piece. Joy Hodges sings the title song most fetch- 
ingly and, at the last, Andy Devine pulls a gag the 
like of which we’ve never seen before. 





% MOON OVER BURMA—Paramount 


ln this “escape” picture Paramount has wafted 
Dorothy Lamour to Burma. Robert Preston, a teak- 
wood logger, is none too impressed by her. How- 
ever, Preston Foster, his logging pal, takes her un- 
der his protection so the three trek off to jungle 
headquarters. When Albert Basserman, the blind 
timber-owner, protests against a woman in camp, 
Foster tells him they’re married. Naturally, this 
causes trouble, but Dorothy wins over Basserman 
when she saves him from a cobra’s bite and even 
the surly Robert Preston soon falls a victim to her 
sultry charms, much to Foster’s distress. Preston 
Foster is excellent and Robert Preston is very good- 
looking. Albert Basserman is magnificent. 








% THE PHILADELPHIA STORY—M-G-M 


Tuts sophisticated comedy, clever and just risqué 
enough to be startling, should be as much of a hit 
as the original Philip Barry play which made Kath- 
arine Hepburn a Broadway favorite. Hepburn, 
divorced wife of Cary Grant, is about to marry 
John Howard, and her ultra exclusive family 
(John Halliday, father; Mary Nash,. mother; Vir- 
ginia Weidler, little sister) are adamant against 
publicity. However, Cary, in exchange for silence 
concerning Halliday and a certain very beauteous 
dancer, promises the editor of a snoopy magazine 
he will smuggle a reporter and photographer into 
the house on the day of the wedding. Whereupon 
reporter Jimmy Stewart and photographer Ruth 
Hussey arrive upon the scene to thicken the plot. 
When Hepburn imbibes too much champagne the 
night before the wedding, goes swimming in the 
family pool with Jimmy and later passes out cold, 
she isn’t sure, the next day, whether or not she re- 
mained entirely virtuous. In fact, when John How- 
ard finds out about it, he thinks the worst... 
which precipitates a quarrel between them... 
which means that there is a surprise bridegroom 
This may sound like other movie stories, but such 
is the verve of its dialogue, the humor of its situa- 
tions, the excellence of all performances that it is 
something to see. 


% A DISPATCH FROM REUTER’S—Warners 


Tus is another true story of progress as it was 
borne, first on the wings of carrier pigeons, later 
on humming telegraph wires—and of a little man 
with an idea that was great because he thought of 
it first. You see Julius Reuter (played by E. G. 
Robinson) briefly as a child fascinated by the in- 
vention of the telegraph, then as a young zealot 
who has organized a “pigeon post” to carry stock 
reports between points not joined by the telegraph. 
At first he is called the “pigeon fool” and his post 
is far from successful. Then luck helps him to 
demonstrate its efficiency to a group of bankers 
who then subscribe to his “service.” The telegraph 
joins cities which the post has formerly served, 
and Reuter seems on the verge of ruin until he hits 
upon the idea of telegraphing news as well as stock 
reports and his fortune is made. Through a clever 
plan, he brings news of President Lincoln’s death 
to London hours before his competitors; is first ac- 
cused of fraud; but during a stirring session of Par- 
liament, is exonerated. Reuter is warmly and sym- 
pathetically interpreted by Robinson. Edna Best is 
his sympathetic wife; Eddie Albert his careless but 
well-meaning friend. Others who help make a great 
picture are Gene Lockhart, Albert Basserman, 
David Bruce and Otto Kruger. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Perfection itself is the set-up for Vivien Leigh as 
"Lady Hamilton" (the Embassy scene with Olaf Hytten) 


~~ 


Previewing the “‘key scenes’’ of the 


newest pictures—right on the set ! 


BY BARBARA HAYES 


T is good to have the fall come back to Holly- 
wood, for even if we never admit locally that 
we have anything but eternal summer, when 

the winter tinge begins elsewhere, production 
out here goes into high. This month, for in- 
stance, there are three super de luxe produc- 
tions in the works at three studios, leaving us 
barely knowing which way to turn our car. 
Imagine a girl’s trying to choose between Gable 
and Lamarr in “Comrade X,” Leigh and Olivier 
in “Lady Hamilton” and Lombard, Montgomery 
and Gene Raymond under the direction of that 
miracle man, Alfred Hitchcock, in “Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith.” 

We couldn’t choose, so we tossed a coin, heads 
for Olivier, tails for Gable and if the coin rolled 
away under a eucalyptus tree, that made it “Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith.” 

The coin came down heads. We tossed again. 
It still came down heads. So we decided to go 
see Gable and Lamarr first anyhow. 

We found these two terrific people on Metro’s 
stage 21 and in darkest Moscow. Adrian, the 
designer, was sitting on the side lines, bluer 
than a star sapphire. 

“S’trouble?” we asked. 

“Trouble?” moaned Adrian. “Look at Hedy. 
Look at that beautiful, alluring creature and 
then realize that they forced me to make her 
look dowdy. Here she is, one of the few glam- 
orous women left in the whole world, and they 
cast her to play a streetcar conductor!” 

Just at that moment Hedy hove into sight. 
She wore a tight skirt, a leather jacket, high 
boots and a cap pulled down over her startlingly 
white forehead. If Adrian thought he’d made 
her dowdy, he’d failed colossally. For in the 
very severity and tackiness of those clothes, 
Hedy was truly more beautiful than ever. All 
she had to do in the scene was to look into 
Clark’s eyes and tell him that, after all, she was 
not going to run away with him that night. 
There was a closed door between them, one of 

those doors with a_ separate, 
small opening in it. Hedy peered 
through this at Vitamin G him- 
self and Vitamin G gazed back 
at her even more intensely. 

Public Dream Man number 
one ambled over to us after the 
single take. 

“What’s this epic all about?” 
we demanded. 

“Russia, spies, a newspaper 
man—that’s me—a Communist 
worker—that’s Hedy,” Clark said. 
He went on to explain that the 
plot hinges on whether or not 
he is the mysterious Comrade X, 
a writer who is getting forbid- 
den news out of the land of the 
Soviets. To protect himself, 
Clark is ordered to help a cer- 
tain Comrade Theodore. When 
Comrade Theodore turns out to 
be a girl, and a girl like Hedy, 
he finds it slightly wonderful to 
put his heart into his work. 


Hedy Lamarr is a streetcar 
conductor in "Comrade X"— 
but the old glamour-glow is 
there and so's Clark Gable! 








Thereafter Hedy is supposed to be torn prac- 
tically asunder, choosing between Clark and 
Communism. Imagine Metro thinking there is 
any suspense in that, the sillies! 

We found more sensible suspense in “Flight 
Command” on another stage which we gave a 
quick brush in passing. Here Ruth Hussey has 
to choose between Robert Taylor and Walter 
Pidgeon. 

As the title will tip you off, this is an aviation 
picture and the scene we walked in upon was 
one where Bob has come to ask Ruth to go 
dancing with him. It is a Saturday evening and 
Cadet Alan Drake (that’s Bob) freshly made 
member of the “Hell Cats,” the crack outfit of 
the Naval Air Station at San Diego, has re- 
turned to call upon the girl who gave him shel- 
ter one night when he had to bail out of his 
plane in a fog. He hadn’t discovered her name 
on that first visit, but he does this time. It’s 
Mrs. Bill Gary and Bill Gary is Alan’s com- 
mander. 

This makes it a key scene, or what studios 
call a “master shot,” a complicated and impor- 
tant one, so knowing it would be a long time a- 
making, we merely waved to Bob and Ruth 
and sped toward Alexander Korda’s “Lady 
Hamilton.” 

Now here, children, is beauty, not the physi- 
cal beauty of Lamarr, but the beauty of setting, 
of mood, of pure romance. 

“Lady Hamilton” is, of course, the famous 
Emma of English history, that capricious, pas- 
sionate, exquisite creature who married a lord 
and lost her heart and her reputation to that 
naval hero, Nelson of the famous Battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

We walked into what is an exact reproduction 
of the famous British Embassy in Naples in 1797 
and for once in our chattering life we were 
speechless. The press agent told us that the set 
cost $30,000 and we shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if it did cost $20,000 for we saw the most perfect 
reproduction of a great Georgian house; a real 
pool with real flowers; real, antique statuary 
standing beneath Grecian arches (antiques 
brought west from our best museums at vast 
cost) and the bluest sky of all. 

There were only Vivien Leigh and Olaf Hytten 
in the scene we witnessed, but sitting close be- 
side us, not needed at all in the scene, not even 
needed for work that day, was Laurence Olivier. 
There was no hanky-panky going on between 
Larry and Vivien, no coy glances, but you knew 
she knew he was there and, as for him, he never 
took his eyes from her for one second. Here, in 
the flesh, are two truly great lovers and in 
“Lady Hamilton” you will see them as historical 
lovers, too, for Korda is not bowing to censor- 


Cast-to-type: Miriam Hopkins—as 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, "The Lady With 
Red Hair," in that courtroom scene 


ship. He is telling the whole devastating ro- 
mance of Emma Hamilton and Lord Nelson with 
all its burning overtones and its tragic exalta- 
tion, just as it truly happened. 

To let the two lovers come through to us as 
human beings, Korda has insisted that the cos- 
tumes be played down, so that the exquisite 
Vivien wears clothes that, while historically ac- 
curate, will not obtrude upon you. So lovely 
are they that unless I miss my guess they will 
start a vogue. The day I watched Vivien she 
wore a huge leghorn hat and a short-waistcd, 
flowing-skirted gown of palest gold chiffon, a 
costume so overwhelmingly feminine that every 
man on set reacted to it, while Larry, his hair 
dyed red for Nelson (and he very self-con- 
scious about that, too), gave off such a visible 
glow of possession that you could have lighted 
bonfires with it. 


THERE were only two new pictures shooting at 
Warners. One is “South of Suez” with George 
Brent and Lee Patrick (replacing Geraldine 
Fitzgerald). The second is titled “The Lady 
With Red Hair” which means Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter, an actress your Grandmamma probably 
worshipped, whom Miss Miriam Hopkins, a gal 
with red-gold hair and a burning red tempera- 
ment, is now interpreting with the greatest of 
ease. 

The “Suez” shot in which we caught Mr. 
Brent was a dreary business, out in a shed, 
filled with supposed rough diamonds (both the 
real kind that get worn on fingers, eventually, 
and the human kind—in this case, Miles Mander 
and George Tobias). Brent was pulling a gun 
on Tobias, who was trying to palm a few dia- 
monds and the dialogue was of that usual “you- 
dirty-rat-you” variety so we would have 
skipped instantly if Brenda Marshall hadn’t 
suddenly appeared, modeling a new silver-fox 
coat. (It was about 98 in the shade on the 


Rough diamonds up to no end of deviltry in "South 
of Suez: Character newcomer George Tobias, 
veteran Miles Mander and star George Brent 










Singing sweethearts in a saga about 
young American music: John Payne 


and Alice Faye, of "Tin Pan Alley" 


Warner back lot but you know how girls are 
when they have a new fur coat!) Wrapped 
about with sheer envy we slunk away to eye’ 
Miss Hopkins and found her in a courtroom 
where Mrs. Carter, as a devoted mother, is try- 
ing to retain the custody of her child. 

The evidence against her however is damning. 
The plaintiff proves the Mrs. Carter is unques- 
tionably not so good as she should be. Why 
the woman not only smoked cigarettes but had 
been seen brazenly using lipstick! Miriam 
weeps violently and wonderfully while a mid- 
dle-aged man sitting in the jury box regards 
her solemnly. 

“That’s the way Mrs. Carter was,” he told 
us, when the scene was finally okayed. “I know 
what I’m talking about. My name is Lou Payne 
and I was married to Mrs. Carter for thirty-six 
years.” 

At Twentieth Century-Fox we were distinctly 
out of luck. “Chad Hanna,” their big circus 
special with Henry Fonda and Linda Darnell, 
“Golden Hoofs” with Jane Withers and “Ro- 
mance of Rio Grande” were all away on loca- 
tion. We contented ourselves with visiting Alice 
Faye’s “Tin Pan Alley” and getting a glimpse 
into “Hudson’s Bay.” 

We found Alice and John Payne (who is one 
of the most courteous boys in all Hollywood) 
sitting in a night club. Alice has just sung a 
song that John has written, sung it to oblige 
him and because the usual singer of the evening, 
who would have sung another tune, has been 
mysteriously taken ill. Alice tells John she is 

(Continued on page 91) 
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HE summer sun splashed the wooden walls 

of the Dennis Playhouse with a twenty-four 

sheet of shimmering shadows. Hank Fonda 
lit a cigarette and walked diffidently through the 
empty lobby toward a group of coatless men ar- 
guing volubly in the first row of the darkened 
orchestra. On stage the rehearsal had halted, 
pending the outcome of this newest verbal skir- 
mish. 

No one paid the slightest attention to Hank, 
so he dropped into a chair to await an oppor- 
tune time to approach the gesticulating, bald- 
headed little man he had decided was the com- 
pany’s director. As he sat there, the tall, dark- 
haired boy reviewed his ride East to Cape Cod. 

It really had been Floppit who was responsi- 
ble for his chance to leave his family home in 
Omaha. Floppit, a fluffy French poodle belong- 
ing to Mrs. Sam Burns, one of the directors of 
the Omaha Community Playhouse. Mrs. Burns 
had wanted to drive to Massachusetts but how 
to manage both the wheel and the whims of her 
precious pet was a problem. Someone suggested 
that Brace Fonda’s son, after a couple of years’ 
work with the local theatrical group, was anx- 
ious to make a stab at the summer theaters on 
the Cape as a prelude to his attack on Broad- 
way. Why not let Hank drive her East? 

Mrs. Burns literally had dumped him at the 
door of the theater at Dennis that afternoon. 

“Henry Fonda, you haven’t nearly enough 
get-up-and-go about you,” the older woman 
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When Hollywood wants an earthy Yankee type, they cast 
Hank, seen here with Linda Darnell in "Chad Hanna” 


Triumphant was Hank's return 
—in "A Kiss For Cinderella” 






admonished as she bade him farewell. “Now 
you walk right in there and tell them all the 
wonderful things you’ve done at the Omaha 
Community Playhouse. And if there isn’t any- 
thing for you at Dennis, try at Provincetown 
and if there isn’t anything there, just keep trying 
at every one of these summer theaters here on 
the Cape! Have you enough money to last you 
for a while?” 

Hank grinned at the forceful female who was 
preparing to abandon him to his own initiative. 
“Yes, mam, I think so. I’ve got $100 and... .” 
The rest of his speech was lost in the grinding 
of gears as Mrs. Burns started her motor. Flop- 
pit wagged his tail at his companion of five days 
of interstate tree surveying and barked a last 
lusty salute as the car moved down the road. 

It was his last actual touch with his boyhood 
life, that life in which there had been the pattern 
of the American nation. Born in a prairie town, 
he had grown up in a family that believed in 
home and in the ideals of home. His heritage 
had been a sincere love of people, an eager, hon- 
est approach to life that had carried him through 
two years at the University of Minnesota and 
had sent him home again at the end of his soph- 
omore year to relieve his father of some of the 
financial burden, for money was none too plenti- 
ful in the Fonda house. 

The jobs that followed, all of them stopgaps, 
had not satisfied his urge to start on a real ca- 
reer, a career that should be identified somehow 






"We're very much in love Tuesdays and Satur- 
days," wrote Hank of Peggy Sullavan in 1929 





with art. The Community Playhouse had been 
the answer and Henry had accepted it eagerly, 
first as a jack-of-all-trades, then as assistant 
director under wiry, electric Gregory Foley. It 
had been Foley who had sent him East to the 
summer theaters that dotted Cape Cod and now, 
sitting here in this dim theater, he had but one 
firm conviction—he had to make good! Across 
the aisle the director looked up from his con- 
ference and his glance invited the stranger to 
state his business. 

“My name is Henry Fonda,” began Hank. 
“T’m looking for a job. I can paint scenery, han- 
dle props, act as stage manager, hold script 
and...” It was almost an afterthought, “I’m 
an actor.” The director was eying him with 
some interest. Actors applying for berths in 
these summer troupes didn’t usually recite their 
other qualifications first. Maybe this boy had 
something. 

“Our company is filled for several weeks,” the 
director told Hank. “But since you can’t get 
another train out of here today, why don’t you 
stick around and see the performance tonight? 
They’ll give you a room over at the hotel where 
we all are staying.” 

That evening Hank leaned his elbows over the 
rail at the rear of the orchestra and watched 
graceful Peggy Wood cavort through the steep- 
lechase of a bedroom comedy. Standing by his 
side was a thin, straight-shouldered blonde girl 
with big blue eyes that seemed ready to pop in 














Other days they were lovers, too, as 
University Players at Falmouth, Mass. 


It was fun, after starving as an actor in New 
York, to be besieged for autographs by film fans 


her excitement at the play. From the batch of 
programs in her hand, Hank surmised she was 
an usher. Quite often, during the performance, 
Hank’s attention left the stage to watch the in- 
tense, lithe figure of the girl beside him start 
and sway as if she were following every swift 
movement of the heroine on the other side of 
the footlights. 

In an intermission, the two young people at 
the back of the theater struck up a conversa- 
tion. 

“I’m just an usher now,” the blonde girl in- 
formed Hank in a clipped New England accent. 
“But soon I’m going to be an actress. A fine 
actress. One day you'll see my name in lights 
on Broadway.” 

“What is your name?” inquired Hank. 

“Bette Davis,” answered the girl with whom, 
years later, Hank was to be cast in “Jezebel.” 

At breakfast the next morning, the director 
again was impressed by something in the lanky 
young Middle Westerner’s make-up, an ear- 
nestness that showed itself in the quiet, respect- 
ful attention he gave the gay chatter of the 
company. What few remarks he made revealed 
a thorough grasp of theater technique. 

The older man called Hank to his side for a 
second cup of coffee and drew him out about 
his experience directing and acting with the 
Omaha Community Players. There was no 
doubt about it, the boy had promise. 

“Look here,” said the Dennis director. “I 








Summer stock at Mt. Kisco in such plays as 


"Up Pops The Devil" led to Broadway roles 


His stepdaughter, Frances Brokaw, 
and his wife visit Hank on the set 


can’t guarantee you anything definite in the way 
oi a job for the season, but if you want to stay 
around for a few weeks as assistant stage man- 
ager, we can give you $10 a week and your 
board. Maybe a part will open up in one of 
the shows.” 

One did, just a week later, when the juvenile 
lead in “The Barker,” a guest star from New 
York, wired he was unable to fulfill his engage- 
ment. Hank was invited to try out for the role, 
along with two others in the company. All three 
of the candidates for the part were letter-perfect 
in their “sides” when the first rehearsal was 
called. But Hank, in addition to his lines, had 
practiced something else. There is one impor- 
tant scene in “The Barker,” in which the boy 
takes a trouncing from his father, the side-show 
spieler. Hank went to Minor Watson, cast as 
“The Barker.” 

“When we get to that bit,” he urged the vet- 
eran actor, “really let me have it!” 

The “pratt fall” Henry Fonda took in that 
tryout was something the Flying Merkles would 
have marveled at. Hank was given the role. 


In the audience one night toward the end of 


the week’s run of “The Barker ” 
from Omaha who had known Hank in his Com- 
munity Playhouse days, Bart Quigley and 
Bernie Hanighen. They came backstage and 


were two boys 


greeted Hank with news that they too were 


working in a summer theater at Falmouth, not 











His Broadway hit in ''The Farmer Takes A Wife" 
with June Walker brought Hank a Hollywood bid 


Frances Seymour Brokaw, Manhattan socialite, with 
Hank, whom she married after European courtship 


far away. They were, they explained, members 
of the University Players Guild, a group of Har- 
vard and Princeton boys and some girls from 
Smith, who had founded a summer theater 
whose purpose was to give undergraduates with 
theatrical ambitions a chance to begin their 
dramatic careers while they were still in college. 
The Guild was a community venture. Reve- 
nue from the theater was divided equally among 
the company and just about paid their board 
and running expenses. But no one envied the 
professional actors of the other summer theaters 
their certain salaries. This was fun and every- 
one was free to venture his ideas on all sorts of 
experiments in technique. Out of that talented 
troupe of youngsters, incidentally, were to come 
a half-dozen who would make their names well 
known in the theater world; Joshua Logan and 
Bretaigne Windust, now top-notch directors on 
Broadway; Barbara O’Neil, Kent Smith, Myron 
McCormack and, some years later, Jim Stewart. 
Brightest star of the constellation of young 
hopefuls at Falmouth, however, was a husky- 
voiced girl from Norfolk, Virginia, Hank found 
when he went over to visit Quigley and Hanig- 
hen. Margaret Sullavan was her name and she 
was like no one else Hank had ever met before 
in his life. She was so fiercely ambitious and 
hard and independent one moment and so ut- 
terly soft and feminine and bewitching the next. 
The experimental spirit of the University 
(Continued on page 76) 
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After you’ve read this, youll 
understand why Baxter hasn‘t 


spoken of it for four long years 


OT all the stories of heroism are made 

into movies. Some of them—like this 

one—aren't even told until long after 
they’ve happened. 

It’s easy to understand why Warner Baxter 
kept it a secret. It’s a little too exciting, a little 
too melodramatic, to be the sort of thing a ret- 
icent gentleman would like to have many peo- 
ple hear about. There is, besides, a sequel 
which Warner especially didn’t want known. 

Here is the story, 

Four years ago, in 1936, Warner Baxter and 
his best friend, Frank McGrath, left Hollywood 
on a hunting trip. They went to a small town- 
ship named Aften, in Colorado, on the fringe of 
the wilderness country. In Aften they took a 
pack train and trekked for three days into the 
lonely, rugged mountains; then they camped 
and sent the pack animals and drivers back. 

You’d like Frank McGrath. He and Warner 
have been friends for years and throughout 
Warner’s movie career Frank has been his 
stand-in, as well as his confidant, companion 
and bodyguard. The two men look alike and 
they think alike; both are strong, powerful, fond 
of the out-of-doors. 

For a day or so after the pack train had left, 
the hunting trip went along like any of its pred- 
ecessors. Then, one morning, Warner and 
Frank each took a light pack, a rifle and am- 
munition and started out from camp in differ- 
ent directions. Each would pick his way 
through the rough country in a big circle, re- 
turning to meet at the camp that night. Then 
they would compare notes, to hunt the most 
promising territory together. 

They didn’t even talk about what they would 
do in case of trouble. Between experienced 
hunters, that is always understood—a signal of 
three shots, fired into the air. 

When Frank returned to camp that night, 
Warner wasn’t there. Frank didn’t worry. He 
went about the job of starting supper. 

But when complete darkness had fallen, he 
knew something was wrong. He heaped the 
fire blazing high, to serve as a beacon, and he 
fired his rifle into the air. Silence. There were 
no three answering shots. 

All night long Frank waited, helpless in the 
darkness. He tried to assure himself that War- 
ner had only lost his way—but he knew that 
was nonsense. Warner was much too used to 
the wilds to get lost. Something else must have 
happened. 

With the first faint ray of dawn he was on his 
way, weary as he was from the sleepless night, 
to find his friend. He went first to the spot 
where he and Warner had parted on the previ- 
ous morning and from there began to follow 
Warner’s tracks. It wasn’t easy. The wilderness 
stretched before him for mile after mile, with 
only a trampled bush here and there or the print 
of hobnailed boots crossing a bare patch of 
ground to show him the way. His progress 
was so slow that it was late afternoon before he 
reached the spot where Warner had built his 
noonday fire. 

Frank plunged on, more desperately now. 
Soon it would be night and he would have to 
stop and make camp, losing precious hours until 
the night came again. Even a cat couldn’t follow 
that faint trail in the dark. 

The sun fell into the west, below the moun- 
tains—and still he hadn’t found Warner. On the 
edge of a deep gully he stopped and despairingly 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

As the echo died away in the vast surround- 
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ing silence he started abruptly. Either he had 
heard something, or his imagination was trick- 
ing him. That faraway, faint sound—was it part 
of the echo? Or was it—a moan? 

His heart leaping, Frank repeated the shout 
and listened intently. Yes. That was some- 
thing—down there— 

He scrambled down the bank of the gully, 
stopped halfway and shouted again. Neare: 
now, he heard the same response: a voice weak 
with pain, but unmistakable. He slid down the 
rest of the bank in a shower of dirt and at the 
bottom, helpless, he found Warner. 


Iv was plain what had happened. Warner had 
lost his footing on the edge of the ravine and 
fallen to the bottom. One of his legs was dou- 
bled up beneath him, broken in two places. He 
had lost his rifle in the fall, which explained 
why he had fired no distress signals. All night 
he had lain there in agony, exposed to the 
mountain cold, and that day he had been almost 
burned to death by the sun until he managed to 
drag himself a few feet into the shelter of a 
boulder. 

There was only one thing to be done at the 
moment—make Warner as comfortable as pos- 
sible and spend the night right there. 

Warner was conscious and writhed with the 
pain when Frank tried to move and bathe his leg. 
Frank gave him the only possible anesthetic—a 
long powerful right to the jaw. When Warne 
came to the leg had been bathed and put into a 
rough splint. 

Somehow, they got through the night. When 
morning came, Warner was delirious. Frank 
forced a little tea and concentrated food throug! 
his lips, then strapped a bag of provisions on 
Warner’s back and slung him, pack and all, over 
his own shoulder. 

Before Frank became Warner’s stand-in, he 
was a professional stunt man in the movies. 
But none of the stunts he performed in make- 
believe was ever as great a test of his strength 
and courage as the next three days of grim real- 
ity. He stumbled up the almost straight wall of 
the gully, then through the trackless, rugged 
wilderness, all the time with the knowledge that 
Warner must be brought to medical aid before 
infection attacked the injured leg; stopping only 
when his strength could carry him not a step 
farther, or when darkness made it impossible to 
go on. 

Fortunately, Frank did not have to carry 
Warner all the way back to Aften. He could 
never have made it. As it was, he took nearly 
three days to cover one day’s outward journey 
before he met another hunting party who quick- 
ly improvised a stretcher and got Warner to a 
doctor in a hurry. And Frank, by that time, 
needed medical attention too. 

Both men were put to bed and, under compe- 
tent care, Warner’s leg healed perfectly. Even- 
tually they were able to return to a Hollywood 
which hadn’t heard of the accident at all—didn’t 
know how near Warner had been to death o1 
how Frank McGrath had saved him. 

Only a handful of people know that story to 
this very day. The truth probably never would 
have leaked out if it hadn’t been for the sequel 
I’m going to tell you about now. 

A few days after his return to Hollywood, 
Warner made a magnificent gesture of gratitude 
He went to his bank and established a trust fund 
for Frank McGrath, creating a_ substantial 
monthly income to be paid him as long as he 
lives. 

Warner would have done this secretly, too, 
but a few people had to be told—his business 
manager, his agent, his lawyer, one or two 
others. Which of them finally inadvertently re- 
vealed the secret and the story which explains 
it must of necessity remain untold. 
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How Claudette Colbert Lives 


(Continued from page 26) 


centrated on every detail. When the 
house was nearly finished she spent 
weeks in New York shopping for an 
eighteenth century secretary, the orig- 
inal Manet which hangs over the draw- 
ing-room fireplace, odd chairs, silver, 
lamps and all the other special, particu- 
lar pieces upon which she had set her 
discriminating and critical heart. 

In spite of all this when Claudette 
was building and furnishing her house 
she was far from happy. She hadn’t ad- 
justed to living in the West. She hadn't 
found congenial friends. The prejudice 
she had earlier met in Hollywood—be- 


cause she came from the New York 
studios—still rankled. 

“Claudette never has been one to 
make friends easily,’ her beautiful 
mother says, a slight accent coloring her 
speech. “She was only 2 years old 
when we came to the United States. 


Even so I had to explain, over and over, 
that we were on our way to join her 
father. Otherwise she would have been 
miserable when she saw our home in 
Paris being dismantled and found her- 
self on a ship among strangers!” 

Claudette’s acres lie behind her 
house. A wide brick terrace, where 
vivid flowers spill over their boxes and 
urns, leads to smooth lawns on which 
lie the shadows of the trees. On the 
way to the tennis court, which is on a 
lower level, there’s a cutting garden 
large enough to keep every room in the 
big house gay and fragrant with fresh 
flowers. Beside the tennis court is the 
playhouse. There’s no swimming pool. 
When Claudette planned her grounds 
she had a sinus infection. (Doctor 
Pressman cured her. No wonder she 
fell in love with him!) 


Tue playhouse originally was intend- 
ed for any parties Claudette might feel 
compelled to give. (We put it that way 
thoughtfully.) Her drawing room with 
its beautiful architectural detail, crystal 
sconces, crewel upholstery and preci- 
ous little tables with the soft patina of 
years isn’t a room to accommodate a 
party throughout an evening. 

Soon after Claudette’s house was fin- 
ished things changed. She found her 
way to friends who were congenial— 
Edith and William Goetz, Irene and 
David Selznick (the two girls men- 
tioned are Louis B. Mayer’s daughters), 
Vivian and Ernst Lubitsch, among 
others. Also she had met the doctor 
and they were becoming increasingly 
important to each other. Thus she was 
happier—and, therefore, it wasn’t her 
inclination to shoo her guests off to the 
playhouse immediately the coffee cups 
were taken away. 

“IT must have a room where I can en- 
tertain after dinner,’ Claudette said at 
this time. “I was completely mad to 
think I could ask friends to gallivant 
across a wet lawn to a playhouse!” 

The house already had exceeded the 
sum Claudette believed it wise to in- 
vest in such a property. And she would 
scorn to be a fool. But she had made 
a mistake and she was ready to pay for 
it. She ordered a side of the house 
torn out and a one-story room built on. 

This added room has a big fireplace 
in which a fire burns constantly when 
the weather is cool. There’s a small 
bar. The motion-picture screen is cov- 
ered by a French Provincial embroidery 
when it isn’t in use. The game table 
often holds a handsome cork Chinese 
Checker board. Claudette and Vivian 
Lubitsch are champions. And no won- 
der! When Mrs. Lubitsch is at Clau- 
dette’s for luncheon—which is fairly 
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often—they rush through dessert so 
there'll be time for a game or two be- 
fore they hurry off to the tennis match- 
es, the hairdressers, or an opening at 
Irene’s. 

In the center of this playroom there’s 
an oak gate-leg table surrounded by 
armed and cushioned Windsor chairs. 
“T thought,” says Claudette, “it would 
be a sociable gathering place, like our 
dining table used to be at home. And 
I was right. Once people settle there I 
can’t pry them away. 

“We have tea there. Cocktails, too 
(Claudette prefers sherry), when it 
isn’t a formal party.” 

Tea and breakfast are 
favorite meals because they permit 
coffee cake and jam. She loves sweets. 
The table beside the broad Chippendale 
bed in the master bedroom usually 
holds jars of candy. Molasses pepper- 
mint drops. Hard fruit sticks. Sour 
balls. The doctor brings them home, 
several at a time, from the drugstore. 

Claudette’s favorite room is the up- 
stairs sitting room. It’s done in grey 
green and cream yellow, the walls cov- 
ered with a fabric painted with butter- 
flies and blossoms. In the window is 
Claudette’s dressing table, with the 
clock that starts her out on schedule 
even though she’s likely to be an hour 
late for appointments before the day is 
over, little bowls of garden flowers, 
crystal bottles for her scents and a cir- 
cular mirror. Pinned over the mirror 
is one of the most important items in 
the house .. . a lfttle Silver Sun hang- 
ing from a pair of skis. Claudette won 
this last winter at Sun Valley and it’s 
the pride of her life! To get the Silver 
Sun a woman must cover the course in 
two minutes, fifteen seconds. She made 
it in 1 minute 47 seconds. 

When Claudette learned to ski she 
made it very clear indeed that she had 
no intention of racing. All she wanted 
to do, she said, was ski with grace. 

Remind her of this and she'll laugh, 
for one of her greatest charms is her 
willingness to laugh at herself. “I 
know!” she'll say, still laughing. “I was 
scared to death at the thought of racing. 
But I knew Id race eventually—just 
because Jack does! All my life I’ve 
done crazy things because of men! It 
used to be my brother. He could dive. 
I couldn’t—and I was afraid to try. But 
one day I walked out on the spring- 
board, assumed what I hoped was the 
proper position, closed my eyes, prayed 
a quick little prayer, jumped—and 
cracked my two front teeth!” 

Nevertheless a few years ago Claudette 
would have overcome her temptation to 
compete, somehow, someway. Aware 
of the danger of ski-racing, she would 
have reasoned—logically enough—that a 
broken leg, or worse, was something she 
could not afford to risk. 

Now it’s different. Claudette no longer 
is burdened by the fact that she’s the 
man of her family. She very definitely 
isn’t the man of her family. Her per- 
sonal investments guarantee security for 
her mother and her Tantine Emily. Con- 
sequently she’s gayer and more carefree. 
She goes off on frequent holidays. She 
gives beautiful parties. She races on 
skis and wins a Silver Sun. She is 
alive, enthusiastic on the set of her new 
“Arise My Love.” She’s having a late 
youth. And she’s happy! 

“Even Claudette’s clothes are differ- 
ent,” Travis Banton says. “She was al- 
ways chic. But now she lets me give 
her a décolletage that once would have 
made her scream—in protest. And she 
laughs because her new gowns bring 
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her more compliments than she ever had 
before!” 

Claudette knows she has changed. 
She would! Her screen percepuon 1 
probably the most marked characteristic 
she possesses. And it’s been invaluable 
to her in her work. 

“T’ve been with Claudette,” Mrs. Col- 
bert says, “when she’s been on her way 
to an important conference with a pro- 
ducer, when she’s been absorbed in 
what she was going to say. But she’s 
noticed a speck on my ear no bigger 
than the point of a pin!” 

Edith Head, responsible for the clothes 
Claudette wears in Paramount Pictures, 
tells the same story. “Claudette will 
know if there’s one spangle too many 
on one side,” she says, “or if one shoul- 
der seam is a fraction of an inch higher 
than the other.” 


Tue pine library in the Pressman house 
is especially lovely. It overlooks the 
terrace and lawns. 

The chairs are deep. The tables that 
flank the sofa hold the glazed white 
birds Claudette bought in New York 
and had made into lamps. However, the 
books on the shelves aren’t rare first 
editions, calf-bound. Their value lies 
inside their covers. There’s a shabby 
copy of Schopenhauer... . 

“When I was sixteen,” Claudette says, 
“I carried it everywhere. To impress 
people! I thought I was a young intel- 
lectual because I read it, even though I 
didn’t understand it. I look at boys and 
girls today and wonder if they feel as 
superior as I did at their age.” 

There’s also a slim volume of “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese. .. .” 

Claudette read the sonnets first when 
she was eighteen. Edna May Oliver 
introduced her to them during the three 
weeks they toured together in “The 
Wild Westcotts,” a play in which Clau- 
dette spoke exactly three lines. 

One evening Miss Oliver gave Clau- 
dette a lift from the theater to their 
hotel in her taxi. “Ever read the 
Browning sonnets?” she asked. Clau- 
dette hadn’t. “Well,” she said, “you 
should!” And that same evening she 
sent Claudette a copy. 

It was on this same tour that Clau- 
dette roomed with Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner and envied her her big jar of bath 
salts. “Use them!” Cornelia Skinner of- 
fered, generously. But Claudette would 
have none of such things until she 
could buy them for herself. Just as she 
never would wear costume jewelry un- 
til she could afford the real kind. 

Authentic is the word for Claudette. 

For several years after Claudette and 
Doctor Pressman were married Mrs. 
Colbert and Tantine Emily lived in the 
big white house with them. Only re- 
cently did they move to a house of 
their own, leaving Claudette to super- 
vise domestic details for the first time. 

“Mother did what she could to pre- 
pare me,” Claudette says. “As soon as 
it was decided that she and Tantine 
were, at last, to have a home of their 
own she began to turn little tasks over 
to me, one at a time. That way it 
wasn’t too trying for anyone—including 
Jack!” 

The house Claudette bought for her 
mother and Tantine and Smoky, an 
adored French poodle, is French Pro- 
vincial, inside and out. It has charm 
wherever you look. The beams in the 
ceiling are painted with gay peasant 
flowers. The settle beside the fire is 
covered with chintz. But best of all 
is the long flagged terrace that overlooks 
the garden. Here the two ladies have 
their tea, sew, read, dream about the 
France they knew and talk of how very 
strange and wonderful it is that Clau- 
dette, who always was lovely, should 
have grown up to be famous, too... 
true to her mother’s prophecy. 
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MRS. VICTOR DU PONT, II 


AMERICAN GIRL 


EYES bright as stars . 
clean, fresh, sweet as a newly flowered rose . 


. . Hair brushed to shining . . . Cheeks— 
.. Attire trim as a 
uniform, or—a benison of grace and soft enchantment. 

Thus stands our American Girl. Eager. Spirited. Disciplined in 
living. Swift to serve as today’s swift events demand. 

That jewel brightness is part of her unchanging tradition of 
high health and personal beauty. 

In her primer of true breeding are five flaming requisites to the 
“are of her face, the treasured edicts long laid down by Pond’s:— 


BATHE the face lavishly with luscious Pond’s Cold Cream. Spank its fragrant 
unctuousness into the skin of face and throat. Spank for 3 full minutes—even 
five. This swift and obedient cream mixes with the dried, dead surface cells, dirt 
and make-up on your skin, softening and setting them free. 


WIPE OFF all this softened debris with the caressing absorbency of Pond’s 


Tissues. With it you have removed some of the softened tops of blackheads— 
rendered it easier for little plugs of hardened sebum to push their way tothe surface. 


SPANK again with fresh fingerfuls of gracious Pond’s Cold Cream. Again wipe 
off with Pond’s Tissues. This spanking enhances both the cleansing and the 
softening. Your skin emerges from it infinitely refreshed. Lines seem softened. 
Pores seem finer. 


MRS, NICHOLAS RIDGELY DU PONT 


MRS. EUGENE DU PONT, III 
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COOL with the faint, intriguing astringence of Pond’s Skin Freshener. 


MASK your whole face, for one full minute, with a blissful coating of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. This delectable cream has as one of its chief missions in life 
the duty of dispersing remaining harsh particles, chappings, aftermath of ex- 
posure. When you wipe it off, it leaves a perceptible mat finish. Then with what 
enchantment your powder goes on. How surprisingly it holds. 


Perform this Pond’s ritual in full once daily—before retiring or during the 
day. And again in abbreviated form as your shin and make-up need freshening. 
Guard your skin’s tender look and feel, as do so many members of America’s 
most distinguished families—with Pond’s. Already some thirteen million women 
in the United States use Pond’s. 
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G lV E ¥ AWAY for the thrifty minded 


—Frankly to lure you to our larger 
cream jars, which are actually a better 
buy, we are handing you FREE (for a 
limited period) a tempting supply of 
our equally authoritative hand lotion, 
DANYA, with each purchase of the 
medium-size Pond’s Cold Cream. Both 
for the price of the cream! At beauty 
counters everywhere. 


BOTH FOR THE PRICE OF CREAM : 


Copyright, 1940, Pond’s Extract Company 
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American legend. All have for years followed the Pond’s ritual 
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Hollywood 


(Continued from page 61) 


that sentiment. Bonnie Baker, the Oh- 
Johnny girl with a voice a couple years 
younger than Shirley’s sings it backed 
by the gently corny Orrin Tucker band 
(Columbia 35369). It also comes out of 
the. hot and swingy trumpet of Harry 
James (Varsity 8382). 

Plunk-plunk Hawaiian music seems 
to be one of those steady-appeal things. 
Ray Kinney, reputed to possess the best 
of the grass-skirt orchestras, steel-gui- 
tars his way through “South of Pago- 
Pago.” The cinema product of the same 
name has Jon Hall back in brown-face 
again. Pago-Pago’s neighbor is “A Song 
Of Old Hawaii” which Ray makes as 
restful as a palm tree (Victor 26737). 

If you were attracted by that odd- 
looking character, whom Bing called 
Wingie, in the oft-mentioned “Rhythm 
On The River,” then you'll be interested 
in two of his disc products. Wingie 
Manone is his full name and he has 
been around the swing alleys for a long 
time. He uses his scratchy voice and 
warm trumpet to light up “Ain't It A 
Shame About Mame” and “Rhythm On 
The River,” both from his film debut 
(Bluebird 10844). 

The tuneful “I Could Make You Care” 
turned up in the not-so-tuneful “Ladies 
Must Live.” The song gets excellent 
treatment from, first, torchy Bea Wain 
(Victor 26730). And, second, from the 
orchestra that seems slated to be the 
Band Of The Year, if you like such 
titles. It belongs to Will Bradley—and 
it’s good (Columbia 35645). 





Alien Registration—Department of Jus- 
tice 


P aRTICIPATING in Uncie Sam’s pro- 
gram of registering all persons who are 
not citizens are a number of famous 
stars and directors in Hollywood. They 
make up only a small percentage of the 
3,600,000 non-citizens Uncle Sam ex- 
pects to register, but they are better 
known throughout the nation than most 
citizens. 

Among them are such well-known 
names as Merle Oberon, Pat Paterson, 
Hedy Lamarr, Charles Boyer, Herbert 
Marshall, Henry Koster, Greer Garson 
Charles Laughton, Alfred Hitchcock, 
Sonja Henie and others. Some of them 
have already applied for citizenship, but 
Uncle Sam counts them as “aliens” until 
they have acquired full citizenship and 
requires them to register and be finger- 
printed, along with Joe the waiter, Tony 
the shoemaker, Fritz the baker and the 
thousands of other non-citizens who 
make up America’s famous “melting- 
pot.” 

The registration started on August 27 
and continues to the day after Christ- 
mas. During that time the stars and 
directors who are non-citizens will reg- 
ister at post offices wherever it is most 
convenient for them. Uncle Sam is ap- 
plying the same rule to everybody. If 
you are a non-citizen, you can register 
at any registration post office, whether 


it be Oshkosh or Hollywood. 
Cactus Crooner 


SincINc Cowboy Gene Autry has 
compiled us a list of rules that a good 
Western star must follow. Only there’s 
nothing on it about kissing a girl, we 
notice. Here are Gene’s cowboy rules: 

1. He can’t hit anyone smaller than 
himself. 

2. He can’t take unfair advantage 
even of an enemy. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
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13. CHRISTMAS SHELTER 


By a cute little trick of sleight-of-hand, the 
Umbrubber people have tucked a pair of 
rubbers into the handle of an um! la! 

gift as practical as it is intriguing 
ful rain-chaser made of oil silk, 
Koroseal, with a plastic han lle 
pair of latex rubbers. Just color 
$1.98 in Pliofilm at ‘aon gdale’s, N. Y. 
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3. He can never, never go back on his 
word. 

4. He must never. misuse his power- 
of-office, if he holds one. 

5. He must always take the side of 
the oppressed. 

6. He must be kind to children. 

7. He can have no racial prejudices 
whatever. 

8. His actions must always be honor- 
able. 

Come to think of it, it’s a darned good 
code for any hero, on the screen or off, 
East or West, North or South. 


Tough Romeo? 


SIncE Brian Donlevy’s portrayal of 
“The Great McGinty,” feminine movie 
fans’ hearts are a-flutter over a new 
kind of Romeo—a hard-boiled gent who 
would just as lief give a lady a black 
eye as a kiss if he thought the black 
eye would do her more good; an un- 
subtle, unsentimental Romeo who, in- 
stead of mooning under a balcony, woo- 
ing his lady by remote control, as it 
were, would shinny up pillar or post to 
press his suit in manner more virile. 
You know, a tough guy, but one hand- 
some enough to make the ladies like his 
toughness. 

But off the screen? Say, Brian is a 
pushover for everything that McGinty 
was not! He’s simply a sucker for sen- 
timent! 

For instance: Not long ago Mrs. 
Donlevy (they’ve been married five 
years) was rummaging in an old trunk 
and came upon some of her baby 
things—‘“first snapshots,’ a couple of 
bibs, a bonnet and a scuffed pair of 
baby shoes and so on. Well, Brian was 
hanging around watching but not saying 
much. Mrs. D didn’t even know he 
was interested. 

But the other day, she found out dif- 
ferently. It happened when, wifelike, 
she was trying to “slick him up” before 
he set off for a luncheon date with his 
agent. “What’s that awful bulge in 
your pocket?” she inquired. “Your 
pockets seem very bunchy, lately.” 

Brian didn’t answer; just mumbled 
something and tried to get away. But 
Mrs. Donlevy wouldn’t let him. 

“Let me see!” she insisted. 

Well, she saw. When she reached 
into his pocket and pulled out the 
“bulge,” she saw it was one of her baby 
shoes. 


Three’s Not A Crowd 


Wett bet there’s not a baby in Holly- 
wood, nor anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter, who will be more welcome than the 
one expected in the Ronald Reagan- 
Jane Wyman home, come next spring. 
Jane doesn’t seem to care a bit that 
her promising career will have to take 
a run-out powder for a while and Ron- 
nie already is the proudest, the most 
careful, the most anxious papa-to-be 
you ever saw. The next day after Jane 
told him about the coming event he be- 
gan to, as she says, “wrap her in cot- 
ton.” Was she tired? Shouldn’t she 
rest? She must visit the doctor every 
day; prenatal care is very important, 
you know. She mustn’t stand on her 
feet for more than ten minutes at a 
time. Maybe they’d better not go to 
the races on Saturday. He also rushed 
out and bought half a dozen books on 
babies. While Jane was making “Honey- 
moon For Three” he was forever in- 
vading the set with a bottle of butter- 
milk or a glass of fruit juice or some- 
thing else calculated to further the well 
being of a “little mother.” Meanwhile, 
Jane, while laughing fondly at Ronnie’s 
antics, admits she is just about as bad. 
She’s already made arrangements for 
fixing up a nursery in their house, and 
has assembled the baby’s layette, com- 
plete to the last tiny bootee. 
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GETTING FIT FOR 


FUN 


F you've ever listened in on a feminine whis- 
pering campaign you ve heard all these quo- 
tions. As a matter of fact, you’ve probably 

said the same things dozens of times about other 
people. Our point is, have other people said 
them about you? If not, we think we know why 
not—and we offer you some pointed information 
that will make you look better, feel better and 
have more fun. 

” ...1 don't know where she gets her pep!” 

We do: Hollywood does, too. Firm believers 

in the “vitality is the essence of attractiveness” 
theory, they know that good things come in 
small packages—in this case, small vitamin cap- 
sules, perfect guards against dull eyes, sagging 
spirits, that state of perfectly plain inertia that 
will relegate any woman to a state of single 
We hate to bring 
up the old bromide that health is the essence of 
beauty, but it’s not fiction. If you don’t want 
to turn into a weeping willow type during holi- 
day rounds, you'll take your vitamin capsules. 
Guarantees Mary Astor: “If you're working too 
hard or are too tired to enjoy yourself when 
you do go out, vitamin capsules that contain 
all the vitamins you yourself need will restore 
your vitality and do wonders for your looks.” 
Shortcut to the same end, a pick-me-up that 
will last through an evening, is Carole Lom- 
bard’s hot and cold shower idea. Possessor of 
an energy that amazes even fast-paced Holly- 
wood, Mrs. Gable has an eleventh-hour cure 
for a drooping spirit. You step into the shower. 
let the hot needlepoint spray play on your spine. 
Then slowly bend forward until the spray has 
traveled from the neck to the base of the spine; 


blessedness against the wall. 
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Vital proof of vitality 
is Carole Lombard. Hard 
worker, hard player and 
one of the best sports- 
women in town, she is 
the rancher wife of 
Gable, the amazement 
of fast-paced Hollywood 
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Cause and effect: Signal for a chor- 
us of ah's anywhere is the appear- 
ance of Rosemary Lane. Reason— 
careful make-up, accomplished by 
removing powder surplus with cotton 


up slowly again, letting the 
spray retrace its path. Three or four of these— 
then the same thing with cold water, and youll 
stay bright right up until the strains of “Good 
Night, Ladies.” 

Another quick cure-all that brings the gleam 
back into your eyes in nothing flat is that of Ann 
Miller. Covering her face thickly with cold 
cream, she soaks in a hot bath for five minutes, 
relaxing utterly. Afterwards, removing the 
cream with tissues, she soaks a piece of cotton 
in skin freshener, pats it briskly over her face 
and neck. Incidentally, if you go for ultrastim- 
ulating effects, you can keep your lotion in the 
ice chest as Lucille Ball does. 


then straighten 


”“ 


. . - She always makes me feel as if my 
hem’s hanging.” 

As for this perfect paragon who always looks 
as if she has just stepped away from her mirror 
—the best thing any woman can do is to imitate 
her. Careful make-up may be an unglamorous 
duty, but it really pays glamorous dividends. 
The pre-party homework should be managed 
thus. First of all, a good powder foundation. 
which is the bright light of every Hollywood 
dressing table. Choose any foundation that 






pleases you—a liquid one, or a tinted cream base 
that exactly matches your skin, or one that is 
applied with a moistened sponge. Apply it 
carefully, all over your face. 

Next step is the application of rouge—and be 
careful here. One main rule to remember: If 
you use a moist or cream foundation, apply your 
cream rouge over the foundation; if you use a 
dry foundation, use the cream rouge before. If 
the glow doesn’t look as if it will stand up unde 
the bright lights, add a touch of dry rouge to 
set it off. 

If you want a model for make-up: Olivia de 
Havilland uses a moist foundation. Over this 
she dots on the rouge, working it outward until 
there are no lines visible. She then gives her 
face a very generous fluffing of powder, then 
brushes a delicate film of dry rouge over her 
cheeks with a small baby’s brush. She also dabs 
a bit of dry rouge on the tips of her ears. 

Spend enough time in close-ups with your 
mirror, be faithful to foundations, brush the 
powder on generously and be careful about 
rouge application—those are the main essentials. 
Concentrate on not having that candid-camera 
look which is fatal after 9 P. M. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Boy from Omaha 





(Continued from page 67) 


Players guild captivated Hank and 
when, on his second visit to Falmouth, 
he was invited to join the group, he re- 
signed from the Dennis company and 
moved over to join the college thespians. 

As the only member of the troupe 
with professional experience, Hank soon 
was playing most of the leads in the 
University Players Guild productions 
and usually it was Peggy Sullavan who 
was cast opposite him. To say that 
Hank and Peggy fell in love at first 
sight would be exaggerating by just 
about eleven months and sixteen days. 
They exchanged a lot more argumenta- 
tive than amorous conversation that 
first summer at Falmouth. 

It was their second summer with the 
University Players, after Hank had 
spent a winter directing the National 
Junior Theater in Washington and Peg- 
gy had returned to Norfolk to go through 
the motions of making her debut, that 
the rangy Nebraska boy and the vivid, 
moody Southern girl dropped their 
fencings and frankly showed their af- 
fection. 

“Peggy is back,” Hank wrote his fam- 
ily, “and we are very much in love on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays.” 

There was not much time for ro- 
mance, The Guild had decided to build 
its own theater and between rehearsals 
the players pitched in to help carpenters 
and decorators rush through the finish- 
ing touches on the modern little show- 
house at Silver Beach. 

There were, though, sunny hours on 
the beach and moonlit strolls across the 
dunes after the theater and nights when 
Hank would help Peggy carry trays in 
the gay night club the Guild ran as an 
adjunct to the theater, or Peggy would 
serve as stooge for Hank in his mad 
magician’s act which was offered as part 
of the supper entertainment there. 

The summer was all too short for 
these two who had just begun to ex- 
plore one another’s dreams and talk of 
the future in terms of a career together. 
Once, as September sped toward the 
day when they must separate again, 
they motored to a near-by town and 
obtained a marriage license. But mar- 
riage, they realized on sober second 
thought, was not for them . . . not yet. 

Back on Broadway, Peggy was the 
first to win attention in the man- 
agers’ offices and signed for the lead in 
the road company of “Strictly Dishon- 
orable.” Hank, after a brief bit as an 
80-year-old extra in a Theater Guild 
production, returned to Washington and 
the National Junior Theater for a sec- 
ond season as its director. 

They said good-by over dinner in a 
cheap little restaurant in New York. 
They would both work like fury, they 
pledged, and the winter would fly by 
and then it would be summer and their 
reunion in Falmouth... . 


One of the winter productions in Wash- 
ington was Barrie’s “A Kiss For Cinder- 
ella” and the Capital critics were so en- 
thusiastic in their praise of Hank’s por- 
trayal of the policeman he was invited 
by the Omaha Community Playhouse 
to guest star in a run of the piece. 

It was a triumphant homecoming, 
with newspaper pictures and headlines 
and a capacity house for every per- 
formance of the play. Brace Fonda 
beamed and Mrs. Fonda and Hank’s sis- 
ters, Harriet and Jayne, were only 
slightly less proud than if Hank had 
been named to the Cabinet. 

In the fall of 1931, the University 
Players, instead of disbanding at the 
end of their summer season in Fal- 
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mouth, signed to play a winter of stock 
in Baltimore. In November, Peggy re- 
joined the troupe, after a year of in- 
creasing success in road company leads 
and once again the flame of attraction 
fired them anew. 

They were married on Christmas 
Day, a few hours before Hank was 
scheduled to play a matinee. The hotel 
where the company was staying turned 
over a banquet hall for the ceremony. 

One of their favorite tunes in the 
years they had known one another was 
the theme music from “The Constant 
Nymph,” in which they had acted to- 
gether at the Cape and it was this mel- 
ody Bretaigne Windust softly played on 
the piano as a processional as Peggy, 
very much composed, and Hank, very 
shaky, walked in front of a round- 
faced young Episcopalian minister. 

Peggy’s responses were as assured as 
if she were reading a line in rehearsal. 
Hank’s ordinarily deep voice was hard- 
ly audible. It was all very overwhelm- 
ing to him, and very, very important. 


Tue marriage lasted less than a year. 

Why it broke up, neither Hank nor 
Peggy has ever revealed to even their 
closest intimates. Some surmise it was 
because Peggy zoomed to sudden star- 
dom while Hank continued to struggle 
vainly for recognition on Broadway. 
Others declare Hank, with his honest 
solemnness, was too serious-minded for 
the intense, eager, demanding Peggy. 
Whatever the cause of their separation, 
it was effected without bitterness or re- 
proach and through the succeeding 
years they have remained fast friends. 

Following their divorce, Peggy went 
on to new triumphs in Hollywood, 
while Hank, after two shows in which 
he had small parts folded, once more 
turned to summer stock, this time at 
Mt. Kisco, New York. Leads there won 
Hank a featured spot in “New Faces,” a 
Broadway hit of 1934. 

“New Faces” was a musical revue 
and when Dwight Wiman, producer 
of the successful “Little Shows,” saw 
him in “New Faces” he offered to 
make a song-and-dance star of the 
handsome Hank. But Leland Hayward 
had seen Hank first and had other plans 
for the actor. At his own expense, 
Hayward flew Fonda to the West Coast 
and there, in a whirlwind campaign of 
salesmanship, signed Hank to a movie 
contract with Walter Wanger. 

“I wasn’t any too curious about pic- 
tures,” recalls Hank, “and it was on my 
insistence that the movie contract was 
not to begin until the following sum- 
mer. I wanted to do something impor- 
tant on the New York stage before I 
entered the Hollywood scene.” 

Luck was with Hank’s program. Back 
at Mt. Kisco, he was assigned a role in 
“The Swan” which starred Geoffrey 
Kerr. In the opening night audience 
was June Walker, in private life Mrs. 
Kerr, who was at the moment seeking 
a leading man for “The Farmer Takes 
A Wife.” In Hank, the actress saw the 
ideal type for the rugged, earthy barge- 
man who wants to own a farm in the 
Mohawk Valley. The play, incidentally, 
was from a story by Walter Edmonds, 
from whose writings have been taken 
two others of Hank’s best pictures, 
“Drums Along the Mohawk” and his re- 
cently completed “Chad Hanna.” 

Marc Connolly had adapted the play 
and was aiding in its production. To 
Connolly, Miss Walker sent Hank to 
read a few scenes. Hank arrived at 
Connolly’s hotel room, prepared to give 
out with his best brand of acting. But 








instead of being handed a script to read 
from, Hank was plopped down in a 
chair, while Connolly, nervous, ener- 
getic playwright, strode up and down 
the room for two and a half hours, 
reading and acting the entire play. 

At the end of the afternoon, Hank 
was hired without having read a single 
line! 

“The Farmer Takes A Wife” was a 
smash hit, but Hank’s joy in his triumph 
was clouded by the sudden death of his 
mother, the last night of rehearsals in 
New York, on the eve of the show’s 
tryout in Washington. Jim Stewart, 
with whom Hank lived his last three 
years in New York, brought word to 
Hank at the theater that Omaha was 
calling long distance and in the middle 
of the last dress rehearsal Hank 
learned that his mother had died that 
afternoon. 

“You must go on though, Hank,” 
urged his sister Harriet on the phone. 
“Mother would have wanted you to. She 
was so proud of the success you've 
made.” 

And in the tradition of the theater, 
Hank carried on and gave a perform- 
ance opposite June Walker that was to 
make him the most talked-about young 
leading man on Broadway. 

In the spring of 1935, Fox bought 
“The Farmer Takes A Wife” and ar- 
ranged with Walter Wanger to borrow 
Hank to play it with Janet Gaynor. 
Hank’s departure for the film capital 
was long remembered at “Ralph’s,” the 
little West Side tavern where Hank and 
Jim and others of the University Play- 
ers who had invaded Broadway, used 
to gather for after-the-theater beers. 

Packing, Hank found no room for 
three hats. The only thing to do was 


Blood and thunder stuff: Tim Holt, Jr., 
set for six RKO rip-roaring dramas, 
gets a bonus in the form of Martha 
O'Driscoll, leading lady for his 


"Wagon Train," "Sir Piegan Passes” 
carry them, but with his hands bur- 
dened by suitcases, the easiest way to 
carry them was one on top of the other 
on his head. 

The picture of those four hats perched 
precariously on Hank’s tousled top so 
intrigued Jim he insisted on Hank’s 
wearing them that way to “Ralph’s” 
for a farewell party. And at “Ralph’s” 
Hank found the companion who was to 
accompany him across the continent and 
be his mascot in the first important days 
in the film studio. It was “George,” a 


2-week-old kitten, black as a lump of 
coal and as easily carried in Hank’s 
overcoat pocket. 





All the way across the continent, 
Hank smuggled George under the eyes 
of conductors, feeding him milk from a 
fountain pen and taking him for 
“walks” in the vestibule when no train- 
men were near. George, a grandfather 
now, still is the mascot of the Fonda 
establishment in Hollywood. 


From his first picture, Hank was a 
solid success in Hollywood. Directors 
liked the earnest way the young actor 
studied to adapt himself to the new me- 
dium of the camera. Fellow actors were 
charmed by his shy, quiet good nature 
And to the glamour girls of the film 
colony, Hank and Jim Stewart, who 
soon joined him, were a totally new 
type of young man. They didn’t talk 
about themselves all the time. They re- 
minded one, in their modesty and sim- 
plicity, of boys “back home.” 

In the spring of 1936 Hank was sent 
to England to make “Wings of the 
Morning” in London and there he met 
the girl with whom he was to rebuild all 
his broken dreams of marriage. 

Frances Seymour Brokaw was her 
name, a beautiful blonde young widow, 
well known in New York society. She 
was touring Europe with her sister-in- 
law and shortly after she and Hank met 
on a yachting party on the Thames was 
scheduled to drive to Berlin to attend 
the Olympic Games. Hank was due to 
finish his picture a few days before the 
games ended and the girls suggested he 
fly to Berlin and join them. 

From Berlin the trio drove back to 
Paris and by the time they reached the 
French capital Frances and Hank knew 
they were in love. He proposed to her 
in a corner of the Ritz bar and cele- 
brated her acceptance at the Casanova 
Club where Charles Boyer and his wife, 
Pat Paterson, were the first to be told. 

Their wedding, in September of 1936, 
at the fashionable Christ Episcopal 
Church on Park Avenue, was a brilliant 
affair, marred for Hank only by the fact 
that in the bridegroom’s family pew 
was neither his soft-eyed mother, nor 
smiling Brace Fonda. Brace, stricken 
soon after his wife’s death, had suc- 
cumbed to a lingering illness the fol- 
lowing fall. A few weeks before he 
died he had watched his son’s first 
movie projected in his sick-room. 

But Harriet and Jayne, radiant over 
their brother’s screen success and the 
happiness he had found with Frances, 
came on from Omaha for the wedding. 

In the four years since that sunny 
afternoon when he and Frances dodged 
through a battery of newsreel cameras 
outside the church, life has been in- 
creasingly joyous for Hank. Few men 
are more fond of children and Hank’s 
dearest dreams were realized with the 
birth of a daughter, Jayne Seymour 
Fonda, three years ago and, last spring, 
a son, Peter Henry Fonda. Loved and 
cherished as dearly as his own children 
is nine-year-old Frances Brokaw, his 
devoted stepdaughter. 

Matching the success he has made of 
his second marriage is the steady pro- 
gression he has enjoyed in his screen 
career. Emerging as an actor of real 
distinction in “Young Mr. Lincoln” 
Hank has brought to each succeeding 
film a quality of sincerity that Holly- 
wood—and movie-goers everywhere— 
recognize as rare and precious. 

Years ago in Omaha, in one of his 
first ventures at the Omaha Playhouse, 
Hank Fonda enacted the intriguing 
title role of “Merton of the Movies.” 
Particularly impressive was his earnest 
reading of one touching speech of the 
film-struck farm boy seeking to crash 
Hollywood: “Oh, God, make me a movie 
actor ... one of the best .. . for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen.” 

That prayer has been answered for 


Hank Fonda. 
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HEART-BREAKER--- 
Scintillating date dress 
created from Ever 
Gay---a fabric Distine- 
tively Duplan woven 
with Tubize Acetate 
Rayon. In gold, teal, 
or crushed rose. Sizes 


9-17. 













ASPIRATION-- 
Helps you get what 
you want--whether it’s 
a man or a career! 
Softly-draped Gaycrest 
rayon crepe in deep 
black or rich brown. 
Novelty studded belt. 
Sizes 9-17. 





YOU'LL GET 
YOUR MAN 


p YOU GET 
AROUND 


GIVE THE BOYS 
A CHANCE 


Ricans oe | “Wale <aaene 
do WOW have? ah 


Wouldn’t you like to know? Then go 
to your nearest store where Gay Gibsons 
are sold and take the NEW UMPH TEST. 
You'll find out in less than thirty seconds 
about “this power you have over men” 
—and have a lot of fun in the doing! 


DECEMBER, 
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GERNES GARMENT CO., 





Gay Gibson Dresses 


are Fashion Successes 


r 


Make life a merry whirl—with YOU in 
the center of it! Gay Gibson puts romance 
into your private life with a sparkling new 
collection of dresses you'll dote on for 
dating! They’re tricky — artfully concen- 
trating attention on YOU with a swoosh 
of a skirt here ora tantalizing curve there! 
Blame no one but yourself if you turn into 
a heartbreaker at first sight . . . Gay 
Gibsons were made for having a fling. 
Each one is a miracle of thrift — fitting in- 
credibly well into college and career girl 
budgets. Get one—and you'll yearn for 
three more! 


A wide selection as low as $6— 
and not more than $12 









(Left) LOVE AFFAIR 
—Made from Ever Gay 
—a fabric Distinetively 
Duplan wovea with 
Tubize Acetate Rayon, 
In bronze-green, gold, 
or star-sapphire blue. 
Sizes 9-17. 


(Right) NIGHT MAGIC 
—Gaycrest rayon crepe 
in black spiked with 
blue and fuschia, or 
brown with Aztec 

green and red. Sizes 
BS —— 9-17. 
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—|markable. He enters the house so 


much pep as a wooden Indian. 


“Stop!” I groaned, and hauled out 
a package of Beeman’s to cheer 


myself up. 


That’s when Mimi came to life! She 
grabbed the Beeman’s and did a 


pirouettethat tookeven my breath. 
“Stingy!”’ she laughed. ‘“‘Don’t you 
know it’s my favorite flavor? 
Beeman’s! But yes! It is so de- 
licious—so different. Smooth with 
a zip. Like this!’’ And she did that 
little number with the big whirl 


and kick—it’s been the talk of 


the show ever since. 


ZEMANS 


AIDS DIGESTION 
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YP” Mimi all right — she was 
rehearsing with about as 





Could you tell me if Norbert Brodine 
is the real name of the photographer at 
Hal Roach Studios? 

Mrs. GLENN RICKEY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Norbert Brodine is the only name 

| listed for this Hal Roach photographer. 





SLIP-UPS DEPARTMENT 


Here's my contribution to the slip-ups 
| department. John Garfield’s recovery 
| in “Saturday’s Children” was really re- 
| drunk he can’t see other people in the 
room. He passes out completely. After 
putting him to bed, Anne Shirley walks 
aimlessly through the house, looks out 


| the window, talks a few minutes with 





her father and then—like a miracle— 
out pops Johnnie, as sober as can be. 
Wish the movies would show me how 
it’s done. 
B. Murray, 
Walkermine, Cal. 
SPECIAL FEATURE 


In the category of “new and different” 
are these offerings from L. Z. Yuan of 
Shanghai, China. Giving an interesting 
aside on how Chinese movies are made, 
the articles, plus pictures, are offered 
here for readers’ special entertainment: 


Cuar.iz CHAN is back in his home- 
land and tackling the second murder 
mystery since his return from America. 


| This is, at least, the idea of the Hsin 


Hwa Motion Picture Company, which 
has just produced its second Charlie 
Chan picture. 

The fictional Chinese sleuth has al- 
ways been popular with the Chinese, 
but it was not until the death of Warner 
Oland, who played that role in many a 
Hollywood production, that the Chinese 
motion-picture company, now the larg- 
est in Shanghai, obtained the inspira- 
tion of producing Charlie Chan pictures 
with Chinese casts and with China as 
the background. In its opinion, Charlie 
Chan (Warner Oland) has not died but 
merely has left America for China 
where he is now personified by Hsu 
Hsin-yuan, a veteran actor. 

What has happened to Charlie Chan’s 
son, who helped his clever, moon-faced 
old man in solving many mysteries in 
the Hollywood films, the Chinese studio 
does not propose to answer. In the 
Chinese Charlie Chan pictures, there is 
no Charlie Jr., but his vacancy is filled 
by Charlie’s daughter, Minna. 

In the Chinese Charlie Chan pictures, 
the famous Chinese sleuth is also shown 
resorting to the aid of a number of 
gadgets, including radio transmitting 
sets, built-in tie-pins, chairs connected 
to electric currents of weaker voltages, 
and a cigaret case which may be con- 
verted into a pistol within a second. 

“Charlie Chan In Homeland” is the 
title of the first Chinese production 
glorifying the fictional Chinese sleuth. 
In that picture, he arrived in China 
from the United States a few hours after 
a plan showing the subterranean pas- 
sages of an ancient tomb was stolen 
from his friend’s home. In the ancient 
tomb is kept a precious pear! shirt! 

In his first case since his return to 
China, Charlie apparently found him- 
self facing a different type of racketeers 
and gangsters. With the aid of his mod- 
ern crime-detecting methods and his 
wireless gadgets, Chan solved the mys- 
tery and placed the culprits behind the 
bars. 

Following the first case, Charlie Chan 
decided to settle down in China. In 





other words, the company, encouraged 


Boos and Bouquets 


(Continued from page 4) 


by the booking office results, decided to 
continue producing Charlie Chan pic- 
tures. When the second picture, “Char- 
lie Chan In Radio Station,’ opens, 
Charlie and Minna, his daughter, are 
found listening in to a Chinese radio 
station, trying to learn more about 
China from which he had been absent 
for such a long time. 

A prominent singer, direct from 
America, is to sing at the station the 
following night. Charlie and Minna de- 
cided to go to the glass-walled station 





Special feature: a Shang- 
hai reader gives Photo- 
play a look-in on the 


Chinese Charlie Chan... 


On that crucial 


to meet the singer. 
night, just as the singer is stepping be- 
fore the microphone, the lights go out. 
When the lights are switched on again, 
the singer has disappeared. 

Charlie proceeds to investigate, finally 
makes an arrest but is thwarted by a 


powerful gang. Through a _ wealthy 
girl, however, Chan again traces to the 
bandit lair and makes a raid. He and 
his party are overpowered and put into 
a dungeon. Just as they are in danger 
of being killed, Chan uses a radio trans- 
mitter built in the catch of his belt and 
directs the police to his rescue. The 
story ends with a gun battle and a mo- 
tor-car race. The last scene fades out 
with Charlie and Minna scoring another 
success—the second since their return. 


Tarzan is ruling the “jungles” near 
Hongkong, making love to a dimple- 
cheeked Chinese glamour girl and eat- 
ing his “chow” with chopsticks. 
Produced by the same enterprising 
Chinese motion-picture company which 
“repatriated” Charlie Chan to his fa- 
therland to solve a number of puzzling 
murder mysteries, “The Adventures of 
Chinese Tarzan” is one of the few 
Chinese jungle pictures ever produced 
since the flickers were first introduced 
into this country. It is now drawing 
huge crowds to the Shanghai and Hong- 
kong cinemas and setting such prom- 
ising booking office returns that the 
studio is soon to start on another. 





The Chinese Johnny Weissmuller is 
the stoutly built, brawny Peng Fei who 
has had some minor successes in the 
melodramatic Chinese versions of West- 
erns. His Jane is Miss Lee Cha-cha, 
who has the distinction of being a hot- 
cha girl with a figure that is the envy 
of many slim Chinese movie actresses. 
Both are fair swimmers and both are 
complete with their simple deer-skin 
costumes. The Chinese Tarzan, of 
course, has a Chinese dagger with 
which to “kill” the many jungle beasts. 

The plot of the “Chinese Tarzan” is 
in one way a more faithful picturization 
of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ “Tarzan of 
the Apes.” It starts with an expedition 
to a jungle where every member of the 
party is wiped out by the natives except 


the baby. Nursed by an ape, the baby 
grows to be Tarzan. 

Twenty years later, Tarzan is ruling 
the jungles and somehow a girl is found 
unconscious on the beach whom he 
promptly rescues and with whom he 
falls in love. From her, he learns hu- 
man language—Chinese. 

The father of the girl and her cousin 
trace the girl to the jungles. They are 
attacked by the natives but rescued by 
Tarzan. The old man, however, is fa- 
tally wounded and dies shortly after 
his reunion with his daughter. The 
cousin is the villain of the opus, trying 
to kidnap the girl. 

The villain gets together with the na- 
tives and sends an alluring hula-dancer 
to lure Tarzan into a trap. Both Tar- 
zan and his Jane are caught. The na- 
tives try to burn Tarzan to death while 
the villain kidnaps the girl. The leap- 
ing flames help Tarzan to release him- 
self and he rescues the girl. 

In producing the film, the studio clev- 
erly avoided such scenes as Tarzan kill- 
ing a tiger. The only close-up of the 
jungle struggle for life shows him sink- 
ing his dagger into a fake tiger. 

The studio, however, had enough 
headaches in hiring the extras to put 
on the paint on their briefly dressed 
bodies to play the roles of the cannibals 
in the jungles. Only upon the payment 
of twice the ordinary wages did the 
extras finally agree to play. The “jun- 
gle” scenes were shot in Hongkong. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Peg Of Our Hearts 


lr Earl Moran, the famous commercial 
artist and master of watercolor, could 
have his choice, he’d choose but 
model. She would be Peggy, his lovely 
daughter who acts so successfully in 
such Universal pictures as “Oh, Johnny, 
How You Can Love,” “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love, Baby,” “Argentine 
Nights,” “The Mummy’s Hand,” 
“Slightly Tempted,’ “Spring Parade” 
and “Caribbean Holiday,” to say noth- 
ing of her pert cigarette-girl role in 
“Ninotchka.” In fact, Peggy has the out- 
standing record of making twelve pic- 
tures a year and ringing the bell in all 
of them. 

The town that produced Lillian Rus- 
sell—Clinton, Iowa—gave us Peggy as 
well. But when she was just five or so, 
she and her mother came to Los An- 
geles to live and Peggy played hop- 
scotch and Run, Sheep, Run, with the 
other kids and went to Thomas Starr 
King Junior High and later, after John 
Marshall High School, enrolled at the 
Los Angeles City College where she was 
active in dramatic productions. One of 
her teachers recommended Peggy to ra- 
dio station KFI where did 
radio bits for a year. 

Once when she was just a little girl, 
a famous fortune teller put his hand 
under her firm little chin and said, 
“You will be a great actress.” It so im- 
pressed Peggy she gave up all hope of 
being a dancer and thought an acting 
career into being, for Peggy believes 
firmly in the power of thought. 

How it came about was strange. Her 
mother, who was acting as jurywoman, 
spoke to the judge, who was also a 
friend, about Peggy’s future singing les- 
sons. The judge recommended his 
brother, a singing teacher, and the 
teacher introduced Peggy to a talent 
scout and after a test and the usual de- 
lays Peggy was an actress, one Univer- 
sal is terribly excited over and one 
producer Joseph Pasternak firmly be- 
lieves will be a great star. 

Her closest friend is Deanna Durbin 
and often Vaughn Paul, Deanna’s beau, 
will bring along a chap for Peggy and 
the four will go down to the Tail o’ 
the Cock restaurant. But mostly Peggy 
works all day and drops into bed dead 
tired at night. 

Her mother forages the shops to in- 
vestigate the clothes and in a rare free 
hour Peggy does a follow-up inspec- 
tion of the finds. Her hair is just brown 
with tantalizing bronze spots, her voice 
sweet and low. She’s gentle and a gen- 
tlewoman of just 22, adores good music, 
thinks a boy who acts inconsiderate 
merely to impress a girl an annoying 
nuisance, and prizes more than any po- 
session a letter written to her studio by 
her high-school principal after he had 
viewed a whole page of Peggy’s legs for 
publicity art. It read: “Why emphasize 
Peggy’s figure when she graduated with 
the highest scholastic rating in the 
school?” 

Nobody knew what to say. 


one 


she small 


1. Constance Moore 
2. Victor Mature 
3. George Raft-Mack Grey; 


Mickey Rooney-Sidney Miller 
} ) 7 


4. Gilbert Roland 

5. Irene Hervey, Allan Jones in 
"Boys From Syracuse’ or Joan 
londell, Dick Powell in ''] Want 


A Divorce" 


Remember The Main! 


Tue wagon trailed down the dusty road 
in Indiana with the lean lanky girl on 
the seat beside her mother looking into 
the bright clean face of an early spring 

“They’re going to speak pieces at the 
graduation exercises,” her mother said 
finally. “They’ve just told me you’re to 
speak, too.” 

Whereupon Marjorie Main practically 
fell off the wagon seat with fright. 

“Oh, I couldn’t get up before all those 
people and recite. I'd die. That’s all. 
Just die.” 

But she did and she’s still alive and 
because of that one recitation Holly- 
wood was startled out of its seats the 
night “Dead End” was previewed. As 
the weary-hearted mother of gangster 
Humphrey Bogart, Marjorie Main cut 
deep as a knife. 

Today, her performances in “Susan 
And God,” in “The Captain Is A Lady,” 
as the lady blacksmith in “Wyoming” 
and her latest, “Shepherd of the Hills,” 
with Marjorie losing her very good 
looks in the character of a very old 
lady, have won her a brand-new M- 
G-M contract. 

Marjorie’s recitation that day, “The 
Light From Over The Range,” delivered 
with amazing force and gestures, pre- 
cipitated the young lady into a state- 
wide contest that won her the first prize 
hands down. Her father, a minister in 
the little community of Atkin, Indiana, 
was delighted with that. But later 
chagrined when Marjorie mentioned the 
awful word “stage.” So they com- 
promised on a Chautauqua circuit tour 
with Marjorie giving readings in the 
afternoons (she got $2 a week more for 
that extra job) 
peare in the evenings. 

Then one day Marjorie climbed up 





and playing cea 


on the bus seat beside the noted lec- | 


turer, Dr. Stanley Krebs, and her life 
changed—ceased, as a matter of fact— 


for after their marriage Marjorie sub- 
merged her mind and heart and soul 


into the works and life of the brilliant 
psychologist until his death. 
Her first step toward professionalism 


was taken when the good doctor per- | 


suaded her father to let her have a try 
at a stock company in North Dakota. 
And what a stock company, giving two 
plays every night with rehearsals all 
day. 

Broadway came next and in no time 
Marjorie Main was the leading char- 
acter woman on the New York stage, 
playing every type of role. She claims 
it took three months to get “The Light 
From Over The Range” out of her the- 
atrical system but even today there is a 
lingering of the lanky harum-scarum 
kid from Indiana about her. It comes 
out in her voice and homey ways. Her 
hair is long. He liked it that way. She 
lives simply and alone with her tens of 
thousands of memories playing an un- 
forgettable symphony in her heart. 

She is that woman, blessed among all 
others, who has known a great love. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR HOLLYWOOD? 


Check your answers to the statements on page 70 with these correct ones 


6. Alfred Hitchcock | 


7. Fred MacMurray, Basil Rath- | 
bone 

8. Penny Singleton 

9. Virginia Bruce, Paulette God- 


dard 
10. Gary Cooper—First picture 
"Winning of Barbara Worth"; 
latest picture ‘The Westerner’ 
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Cote says 


‘You're Invited to a 


‘COMING-OUT PARTY’ 


for your 


NEW-BORN-SKIN!” 


DUA nwrqr-r0wwe 


RAIA A000) ° 


Your skin is growing, blooming beneath your old surface 





skin... waiting for the gift of beauty which you can 





do so much to bring it. Let my 4-Purpose Face Cream 





help you endow your New-Born Skin with loveliness. 













A NEW-BORN SKIN! Think of the hope 

_for new beauty in those words. It’s 
.anda 
scientific fact. For right now, as you look 


nature’s radiant promise to you . . 


in your mirror...every hour of the day 
and night a new skin is coming to life! 

As a flower loses its petals, so your old 
skin is flaking away in almost unseen par- 
ticles. But there’s danger to your New- 
Born Skin in these tiny flakes, and in the 
dirt and impurities that crowd into your 
pores. Those dry flakes so often rob you 
of beauty. They cling in patches, keep 
powder from being smooth, may give a 
faded look to your New-Born Skin. 


Let my 4-Purpose Face Cream help na- 





ture to gently remove those drab flakes, 





so your skin can be gloriously re-born. 





As each new layer of skin crowds up- 
ward, your skin is being re-born. My 
4-Purpose Face Cream helps it grow in 
beauty. It soothes as it gently lifts away 
the old skin flakes. It softens accumulated 
dirt ... helps Nature refine your pores. 

Ask Your Doctor 
About Your Face Cream 


Only the finest and purest of creams can 
help your skin to be as beautiful as it can 
be! Ask your doctor (and all the better if 
he is a specialist on the skin) about the 
face cream you are now using. 

Ask him, too, if every word Lady Esther 
says is not true—that her face cream re- 
moves the dirt, the impurities and worn- 
out skin, and helps your budding skin to 
be more beautiful. 

‘Try my 4-Purpose Face Cream at my ex- 
pense. See how gently it permeates and 
lifts the dry skin and dirt... giving you 
a first glimpse of your New-Born Skin! 


& PROVE AT MY EXPENSE 4 





Lavy EstHer, (62) 
7118 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 
Please send me your generous 


F R E E sample tube of Lady Esther 


Face Cream; also nine shades of Face Powder, 
FREE and postpaid, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. 



































































Hollywood Has a Heart 


It Welcomes The Stranger 


(Continued from page 17) 


Nor has Hollywood stopped at job 
placing. It has developed its own forms 
of financial reliefs for the refugees. The 
most efficient aid for the exiles comes 
from the European Film Fund. This is 
an organization founded by former Eu- 
ropeans who had settled in Hollywood 
before the cataclysm and had become 
American citizens in both fact and spirit. 
Having made their money and reputa- 
tion in this country, they feel that it is 
up to them to assist the newcomers. 

Every former European. who has a job 
in the film industry contributes a cer- 
tain percentage of his income to the re- 
lief fund. This money is used to sup- 
port the refugees until they have found 
their own feet. The strictest discretion 
is observed in helping anyone. It’s all 
handled so that the ticklish pride of the 
needy celebrities won’t be hurt. Ex- 
cept for the officials, nobody knows who 
receives donations from the fund. And 
as soon as those so benefited start earn- 
ing money, they begin paying back what 
has been given them. No charity hand- 
outs is this Fund money, but uncondi- 
tioned loans. Thus the ball is kept roll- 
ing. Money streams back into the cash 
register and out again to help another. 


No one desires that this financial aid 
be permanent. A man, after all, does 
not live by bread alone. He has to have 
something to live for; and most of us 
live in our work. The refugees are no 
different; they must have more purpose 
to their life than mere existence; they 
want to be of some use in the world. 
But getting them jobs is often more dif- 
ficult than supplying them with money; 
for there are some who can be nothing 
but actors. It’s all they’ve ever known, 
and it’s too late in life to begin over. 

I remember one such fellow; his name 
was Paul Graetz. He was more than a 
mere actor; he was the very essence of 
the witty, shrewd, good-natured town 
of Berlin before the days of Hitler. 
There was not a child who did not know 
him; there was not one of his fresh, dry 
songs which Berlin would not be hum- 
ming a few days after Paul had intro- 
duced it. When he crossed the street, 
every taxi driver, newspaper boy and 
bum would call out: “Hiya, Paul!” 

He came to Hollywood and from the 
very first moment here, he felt lost. 
English he studied diligently, but it was 
hardly any use. Paul could not express 
himself except in his own vernacular. 
Only by taking digs at politicians and 
big-wigs, by improvising clever little 
wisecracks, by bowling over his audi- 
ence with sly innuendos, could he be 
himself. No, he could not adjust him- 
self to the foreign scene of America, not 
Paul at his age of life. He who had had 
all Berlin at his feet failed in the one or 
two bit parts Hollywood gave him. 

I was with him for the last time at 
Ernst Lubitsch’s house. Among us who 
understood his language and appreci- 
ated him, he brilliantly flowered into 
life—for one night. 

Two days later he was dead. He 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Max Rein- 
hardt, speaking at his funeral, expressed 
what everyone of. us felt: That a little 
piece of our own hearts had died and 
was gone forever with Paul Graetz. 

Our colony of exiled actors is filled 
with stories less tragic, but no less hu- 
man. Recently I heard of two girls who 
were living together and sharing their 
fortunes in Hollywood. Both had 
earned names, important names, for 
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themselves in Europe, but here the go- 
ing was tough. Between them, they had 
one good coat. It was a Schiaparelli, 
saved from the good days on the Conti- 
nent. Now to which one did the coat 
belong? No one knew. Whichever girl 
had an interview for a job wore that 
coat, while the other waited patiently at 
home. It was a fine arrangement. But 
came the day when an excited agent 
called for both girls to present them- 
selves at the casting office. 

The girls matched for the coat and, 
breathless with anticipation, the winner 
clad in the Schiaparelli went through 
the studio gate while the other girl 
waited outside to take her turn. 

By luck our young actress in the 
Schiaparelli was awarded a final chance 
at the part. She was to study it over- 
night and return the next day for an 


audition. She rushed out, peeled off 
that glorious coat, gave it to her friend 
—and the story repeated itself. That 
Schiaparelli was lucky. Both girls had 
been given a final chance at the part. 

It consisted of but three words: 
“Neuilly 267, Paris.” Obviously the lan- 
guage of a French telephone operator. 
The two girls paced up and down their 
small room for half the night, trying to 
get some sense into the part. How to 
say it? Flippantly? Bored? Softly? 
Harshly? With a smile in their voices? 
Or with a tear? 

True, it wasn’t much of a role; but it 
was a start. Next morning they went 
back to the casting office and one of the 
girls was definitely given the part. For 
three days she worked with her heart 
in her mouth; on Saturday she drew 
her paycheck. A few weeks later the 
picture was previewed, but the part was 
no longer in it. 

Now our young actress is working as 
an upstairs maid and every second 
Sunday she wears the beautiful Schia- 
parelli coat. During the weekdays the 
other girl wears it when pounding the 
pavements from agents to casting offi- 
ces, looking for another chance. 





Virginia Bruce's boxy jacket?—We 
think it will go places this year. It 
has a cleancut, straight-from-the- 
shoulder look and a rather military 
air—in tune with the trend of the 
times. A good showcase for pockets, 
too, which means style prestige. 


Merle Oberon's evening sparkle ?— 
Yes, sequins for gay glitter at night, 
but not too much grimly military 
gold braid—just enough to set off 
that new wide shoulder line, which 
should be very good because it’s so 
flattering to nearly every woman. 


Paulette Goddard's peg-top sil- 
houette?—Hiplines may be head- 
lines, but this is bad news for less- 
than-Goddard figures, from almost 
any angle. Most of us need to be 
clever about our curves—no peg- 
tops, with skin-tight bodices above! 











Ida Lupino—a prize model in our style ‘'test,"’ seen 
here in a smart bandana blouse from “High Sierra""— 
wonders: “How did you make out with your forecasts?" 


ARE YOU A GOOD FASHION SCOUT? 


Yes, if you picked the winners on pages 54-55! 
Here are our very best guesses—do yours agree? 


Wendy Barrie's patch pockets?— 
The bigger the better, and this semi- 
fitted coat is so easy to wear. It has 
plenty of other excitement, too—in- 
cluding a squared yoke to balance 
the skirt, which isn’t too narrow to 
walk in or too flared to look new. 


Ginger Rogers' multitudinous 
beads?—They bring a gleam to 
bright eyes and add a glamorous 
note to the simplest of the new sil- 
houettes. Beads are becoming and 
we foresee lots of them — more jet 
on black and beads on everything. 


Ida Lupino's slim sidelines?—Look 
what it does for your figure: The 
long lines slim you, the deep surplice 
closing flatters your face, the front 
fullness slices inches off your hips, 
and it has a “swept to the side” look 
without throwing you off-balance! 











These are the noiseless little trage- 
dies which only a town of actors like 
Hollywood can fully understand. I re- 
call another little vignette. One of Au- 
stria’s greatest comediennes had come 
to Hollywood and William Dieterle, the 
ever-helpful, gave her a bit part in his 
“Dr. Ehrlich” picture. She was to play 
one of the mothers who crowded outside 
of the hospital ward where their sick 
children were with diphtheria. Her lit- 
tle scene she acted superbly and so 
realistically anguished did she look that 
my heart was cramped when I saw her. 
Yet she was unable to speak her one 
line to Dieterle’s satisfaction. So the 
part had to be taken away from her 
and given to another bit player. 

This one, who had known the old 
comedienne and had seen her on the 
European stage, was so shaken by her 
disappointment that she, too, began to 
cry. So Director Dieterle had two 
mothers who cried real tears and were 
sincerely desperate in that scene. Only 
it had nothing to do with sick children. 


Bur there is a brighter side to that 
picture. At the preview of “Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet,” all of us who are 
constantly worried about our refugees 
experienced one of the greatest joys we 
had known in years. Albert Basserman, 
the great old man of the German stage, 
had come to California. But not to work 
he was already over 70. Again it was 
Dieterle who persuaded him to take 
the role of Dr. Koch in the Ehrlich film 
There was no advance ballyhoo about 
Basserman, no publicity, nothing at all 
to indicate that the cast included one of 
the greatest actors the German stage 
has ever known. But when Basserman 
appeared on the screen and spoke his 
first lines, the whole audience, who had 
never heard his name, broke into spon- 
taneous applause. Tears welled to the 
eyes of the refugees when they wit- 
nessed how one of their numbers had 
made good. 

No doubt Basserman’s voice, his ac- 
cent, the expression of his penetrating 
blue eyes, brought back to all of them 
the memories of many happy evenings 
in a country left behind. It was like a 
hope, a promise to all of them that 
they, too, would be successful again 
someday. 

Hollywood is giving many of them 
chances. Occasionally there is even a 
boom in refugee actors. The telephone 
rings in small apartments and the agents 
scurry about the town, happy to be the 
bringers of good news to the exiled 
ones. The recent cycle of anti-Nazi 
pictures has brought about such a flush. 
It was strange to see all these actors 
put on the hated Nazi uniform and play 
the parts of men they despise. “When 
I played the part of a Nazi in “The 
Mortal Storm,” said one of the actors 
to me, “I felt as if I were cleansing 
myself of all the muck and humiliation 
we had to go through; as if only now 
I could begin to forget it all.” This 
gives you a little insight into the odd 
mental workings of that strange tribe 
to whom stage and screen seem more 
real than life. 

But Hollywood, which has found its 
heart through giving, understands these 
refugees. The town is trying its best 
to find a nook for everyone of them. 
So far it has helped exiled Germans, 
Austrians, Czechoslovakians, and Hun- 
garians. And just now it is getting its 
second wind so as to be ready for the 
exiles who'll be coming soon from 
France. 

It is strange, beautifully strange, to 
find such idealism in a town famed for 
its callousness. And then we realize 
that Hollywood, too, is American. It 
also holds as the dearest of its vast 
treasures: Freedom, Liberty and De- 
mocracy. 
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*Arleen Whelan and 
George Montgomery 
—romantic featured 
players for 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Films. 


Hollywood Has a Heart 
It Takes Care of Its Own 
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Moreno, Mrs. Ernest Torrence, Mrs. 1933, but Hollywood was getting used 
Sidney Franklin, Mrs. Conrad Nagel. to starvation. Even in normal times 
Mrs. Jean Hersholt, Mrs. Edith Thom- Hollywood has scant employment. 
son, Joan Bennett, Constance Collier, Even in normal times its relief rolls 
Mrs. Sam Hardy and a dozen more. are heavy and its unemployment 
They saw clients, distributed relief, gave is worse than many cities of equal 
so freely of the Fund’s funds that the size during a depression. There are 
organization went deeply in debt. There few factories and most of Holly- 
was nothing else to do—debts were bet- —_ wood’s factories are one-story mush- 


ter than starvation. Debts were better 
than death for lack of medical attention. 
The volunteer corps, fire in their eyes, 
went from house to house in fashionable, 
wealthy Beverly Hills, the 
closets of the stars for clothing. They 
turned the clothing over to applicants. 
They borrowed limousines and chauf- 
feurs for the use of jobless Hollywood 
folk. Dressed in expensive clothing, the 
jobless were sent in the limousines to 
ask for work. The clothes and the lim- 


ransacking 


rooming affairs. The only industry is the 
motion-picture industry. When the im- 
provident, wild-spending motion-pic- 
ture industry is hit, Hollywood goes on 
the dole’ overnight—turns to “The 
Fund.” 

In 1935 the Fund’s board of trustees 
held a meeting in Mary Pickford’s 
home and a movement launched 
to persuade studios to put former stars 
back in minor positions, in stock. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Warner Brothers 


was 


ousines worked like magic, for when embraced the idea most willingly. Since 
Hollywood gives charity, Hollywood that time they have not only kept all 
also gives front. Hollywood knows. of the original allotment working, but 


Hollywood takes care of its own in a 
fashion such as no charitable organiza- 
tion in the world could possibly assume. 

By 1932 the industry was getting ac- 
customed to subscribing one-half of one 
percent of its salaries. Producer organ- 
izations, film editors, make-up men, di- 
rectors, writers, all Hollywood organ- 
izations have swung solidly into line 
behind the Fund. 

Producing corporations have followed 


suit. Subsidiary companies, such as The May Company, a large Los Angeles says Ei Hollywood Sut) 
those who supply films, camera, raw department store, distributes the pack- (Lovely 

material, costumes, have a gun leveled ages. 

at their heads annually. They pay At present the Fund is working very é 

cheerfully and well. Not even race hard to get funds for the erection of a F ceadaniidien AND HAVE TENDER, 


tracks are immune. Jack Warner per- 
suaded the recently founded Hollywood 


time to time have added more. 
Warners leads Metro in this respect, for 
Jack Warner is unquestionably one of 


the most charitable men in Hollywood 


from 


Tue Fund cares for 450 families a 
month, or about a thousand persons. 
Each Christmas and Thanksgiving the 
Fund and the film colony turn to the 
task of providing turkey, cash and trim- 
mings to every indigent they can find. 


$500,000 permanent home for indigent 


folk. 












SOFT HANDS! OH,YEAH? 


JOAN, DARLING! 
YOUR SOFT HANDS 


track to give up $1,500 not so long ago The officers, trustees and executive HOLD 
and there are indications that the per- committee are by no means a mere col- ALL MY HEART. 
suasion and result will become a steady lection of names on a letterhead. They 

diet. work conscientiously and well. They | 


At the end of 1933, times, incredibly, 


include Jean Hersholt, President; Ralph | 


were getting worse. People who had Block, 1st Vice-President; Joan Craw- | 

been on top, who had been hard hit, ford, 2nd vice-president; Joseph M. | &: . 

had been using jewelry, valued posses- Schenck, 3rd vice-president; Ginger '* Ve 
sions, cars, houses, relatives, to get by Rogers, 4th vice-president; George ive 

on. By the end of 1933, with no relief Bagnall, Treasurer; Wilma Bashar, Ex- | i) \e A 

in sight, the last of the diamonds had ecutive Secretary. | 3 
been hocked. The Fund began to get The Fund’s’ executive committee = YOU CAN IF = 
applications from persons they never meets once a week, reviews the week’s YOU USE =a 


expected would need any more relief 
than a dollar and a half highball at the 
Trocadero. Big names, big stars, big di- 
rectors, big producers, flat 
broke, terror in their eyes, the picture 
of actually starving families lined in 
their faces. 

Nineteen thirty-three ended at 
Nineteen thirty-four was worse 


Came in 


last. 
than 


shakes its collective 
head and proceeds to ways and means 
concerned with the half-million dollar 
home project. 

There approximately twenty 
thousand studio workers in Hollywood. 
Twenty thousand, that is to say, Fund 
“prospects.” 

But Hollywood takes care of its own. 


newest casualties, 


are 





health building can be secured. 


health building and recreation. 





THE BERNARR MACFADDEN FOUNDATION 


conducts various non-profit enterprises: The Macfadden-Deauville Hotel at Miami 
Beach, Florida, one of the most beautiful resorts on the Florida Beach, recreation 
of all kinds provided, although a rigid system of Bernarr Macfadden methods of 


The Physical Culture Hotel, Dansville, New York, is also open the year around, 
with accommodations at greatly reduced rates through the winter months, for 


The Loomis Sanatorium at Liberty, New York, for the treatment of Tuberculosis, 
has been taken over by the Foundation and Bernarr Macfadden's treatments, to- 
gether with the latest and most scientific medical procedures, can be secured here 
for the treatment in all stages of this dreaded disease. 

Castle Heights Military Academy at Lebanon, Tennessee, a man-building, fully 
accredited school preparatory for college, placed on the honor roll by designa- 
tion of the War Department's governmental authorities, where character build- 
ing is the most important part of education. 

The Bernarr Macfadden School for boys and girls from four to twelve, at Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York. Complete information furnished upon request. Address 
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JERGENS LOTION, 
JOAN; AS SO MANY 
h OF US DO. 
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NOT LONG AFTER... 


How thousands of Adored Women 
help prevent unlovely rough, chapped HANDS 


DORABLE SOFT HANDS — every girl 
A can keep them all her life! In 
spite of housework, constant use of 
water, or outdoor exposure, W hich 
rob your hand skin of its natural 
softening moisture. It’s so easy to 


furnish new, beautifying moisture 


RGENS © 
“ToT10N 3 







for your skin—with Jergens Lotion. 
Fragrant, soothing! No stickiness! 

This Lotion contains 2 ingredi- 
ents many doctors use to help 
smooth and soften harsh skin. For 
silken-soft hands, use Jergens Lotion 


faithfully. Get it today. 























































































MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





(Paste on penny postcard, if you like) 
The Andrew Jergens Company, 4018 Alfred St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (In Canada: Perth, Ontario) 
Let me see how Jergens Lotion helps keep my hands 
tenderly soft. Please send my purse-size bottle of 
Jergens Lotion, fee. 


inquiries to: Bernarr Macfadden, Room 717, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥. FOR SOFT, iis 
ADORABLE HANDS) & b Addras 





FREES vour-cHANCe FOR LOVABLE HANDS 




















































Chaplin Talks 


(Continued from page 21) 


happy together. I had a tremendous 
admiration for her, and I owe her a 
great gratitude for it was she who gave 
me my sense of humor. 

“I wish I could hear what she’d say 
about this last picture I made,” he said 
with a sudden smile. “I think she'd 
really enjoy this one.” 

“You've enjoyed it haven’t you?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have. I’ve always 
played that little fellow afraid of his 
own shadow, so this gave me quite an 
opportunity to act . . . to strut,” he said, 
with a chuckle. “I’ve always wanted to 
try a part like that. What more could 
any actor ask than to play a combina- 
tion of Hamlet and a madman with a 
Napoleon complex! . . . Would you like 
to see the sketches for the sets?” 

I assured him I'd like nothing better, 
so we went across the lot and up a 
flight of stairs to the studio of Art Di- 
rector Russ Spencer, a sandy-haired 
Harvard chap with a Texas drawl. His 
had been the job of turning out 347 
satisfactory sketches from which to 
make the pictures’ 57 sets and scenes. 

With every sketch Chaplin was pic- 
tured in action; in one role or the other; 
a grandiose palace staircase down which 
The Great Dictator was taking an end- 
to-end fall, then that series of roof top 
rambles in the ghetto where the little 
barber, stepping on a loose shingle, 
makes an impromptu disappearance 
through a skylight. 

Amused at my amusement, Mr. Chap- 
lin told me about how they “shot” that 
skylight fall. 

(He never uses a double. His fall down 
the palace stairs was accomplished by 
Chaplin’s actually taking the fall. His 
crash through a skylight with a 15-foot 
drop, was exactly that; a crash through 
a skylight with a 15-foot drop.) 

“They didn’t think I ought to try a 
fall through genuine glass,’ he said, 
“because we were in the middle of the 
picture and it wasn’t a good time,’ he 
explained, “for me to take a chance on 
getting cut. 

“So we started experimenting with 
substitutes for glass that would look 
real. Clem tried white paper with oil 
sprayed on it. It looked all right; 
like glass that was frosted, but falling 
through it left no jagged or brittle 
edges. And it didn’t hold up like glass 
across the panes. The eyes of an 
audience,” he said, “are alive to exactly 
such details. 

“Stiffer paper which would hold up, 
was too dark, and again had no jagged 
edges. .. And then we decided on 
transparent candy, and that was how 
we worked it out. A candy factory 
made us panes of boiled sugar and 
water cut into exactly the sizes of the 
window frames. 

“So the crash was accomplished,” he 
smiled, “with no casualties, excepting 
the studio gate man’s little boy’s stom- 
ach-ache. 

“Every roof peak and gable,” he said, 
“was made separately and on rollers, 
so we could put the roof together any- 
way we wanted it. Then the special 
shingles which were going to throw me 
were not only on rollers but greased be- 
sides, and measured off right in line 
with that candy skylight. All the other 
shingles were nailed on good and tight, 
and we marked the ones I was to step 
on when I was ready to crash.” 

“How many times did you have to try 
it?” I wondered. 

“Once,” said Mr. Chaplin. 

“He doesn’t fool around much,” Russ 
Spencer remarked with a grin. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN’S property man, Clem, 
now came looking for him to say that 
he was wanted on the sound stage 
where recordings had begun but I 
begged further perusal of the sketches, 
so Mr. Chaplin went on without me. 

Clem had brought a new pair of gen- 
tlemen’s shoes, size 14. He wanted the 
loan of a piece of sandpaper. The shoes, 
it seemed, had just been purchased for 
Mr. Chaplin (who wears size 8). With 
water, lime, hammer and sandpaper, 
they were about to be “aged.” Of 
course Mr. Chaplin has many pairs of 
“aged” shoes size 14, but he has found 
that he can change his moods by chang- 
ing his shoes, so Clem never knows 
when he will call for a new pair. 

(There are no prop mustaches how- 
ever. This adornment is made all over 
again each time it is called for.) 

I commented upon the unusual spirit 
he puts into his work; falling down 
stairs and crashing through skylights. 
“And those,” said Clem, getting to work 
with the sandpaper, “are just two of 
the tough shots he made. He could pay 
a hundred guys to do these things. But 
he doesn’t. He does every tough shot 
himself. There’s that street scene where 
he dives into a barrel. Maybe that 
doesn’t look like much of a trick, but 
anybody who thinks it isn’t . . . better 
try it! I lined the barrel with sponge 
rubber to make it as easy on him as I 
could, but it was still up to Charlie to 
make the dive. I tried it myself just 
once, and I was lame for three days. 

“I've been in this business quite a 
while, but I never worked for a man 
like this one. When the lot needs an 
executive, he’s an executive. When we 
need comedy like jumping into a barrel, 
in he goes. Or when there’s something 
to work out in the prop department and 
I’m greasy and dirty, there is Mr. Chap- 
lin right with me greasy and dirty too. 
There isn’t another producer in the 
business who would get right in on a 
job and help carry it through from the 
first problem to the last.” 

Clem went on with his sandpapering. 
I continued looking through the pile of 
sketches ... presently coming upon 
one of Miss Goddard as Hannah, the 
scrub girl of the ghetto, and which re- 
called to me the day when, after watch- 
ing her excellent work, I had com- 
mented on the hair style, so perfect for 
the part. She is a slender, pretty, ani- 
mated person with eyes an unusual 
shade of delphinium blue. 


“All the credit goes to Charlie,” she 
had told me .. . and had then related 
how two professional hairdressers had 
been called in, but had failed utterly to 
get the proper effect after which Mr. 
Chaplin, tying up her titian “mop” with 
a string, had begun pulling it down 
strand by strand until it looked as he 
wanted it to. And thereafter had had 
to dress it himself every day for the pic- 
ture, as no one else seemed able to get 
quite the same appearance. 

Several “professional” designs had 
been made, too, for her scrub girl dress. 
And these, also, had just missed. So 
Mr. Chaplin had purchased a few yards 
of burlap, had cut out something which 
Miss Goddard had described as “like 
you'd make a paper doll dress,” had 
put her into it, had gone systematically 
to work pulling it out of shape and 
throwing things at it.... 

“And that’s what I’m wearing,” she 
had laughed. 

When I had commented on Mr. Chap- 
lin’s skillful direction of herself and the 
other players, she had given me one of 
the most understanding insights as to 
his manner of working which I had 
ever heard: 

“Don’t you see how he does it?” she 
had said. “He thinks in rhyme and 
tempo. To the people who are to play 
a scene, he will describe it as though 
they were dancers. If they find them- 
selves doing a bit of business awkward- 
ly he will say, ‘That’s because you 
started on the wrong foot.’ Doing a 
scene with him is so exactly like work- 
ing to music that you can’t help falling 
into it.” 


MerepiTH WILLSON whose distinc- 
tive scoring of the picture is one of its 
real features, told me more about Mr. 
Chaplin’s feeling for music. 

“The themes we use,” Mr. Willson 
said, “excepting for a bit of Wagner and 
Brahms interpolation, are about half 
Mr. Chaplin’s and half mine, with my 
development and orchestration. And it’s 
uncanny how right he always is when 
technically he isn’t a musician and can’t 
read a note of music. In scoring the 
picture we’d run it through, then in this 
place or that one he'd sing a few notes; 
something he’d call a ‘twiddeldy bit,’ 
and it would unerringly work out to be 
exactly what the sequence needed.” 

On the recording stage when I finished 
with the sketches, I watched the orches- 
tra go to work on interlocking music, 
action and sound; seventy-five musi- 
cians in typical Hollywood dress; sweat- 
ers, flannel shirts and bright necker- 
chiefs, the usually immaculate Mr. Will- 
son on the podium now in wilted shirt 
and galluses, his hair looking very much 





Second generation on a birthday spree: Bing Crosby's Gary (soon to enter 
films himself?), Virginia Bruce's Susan Ann, and Richard Arlen's Ricky 





like that of a gentleman just out of a 
shower. Facing the orchestra, he also 
faced a picture screen above them. At 
a long rough-wood table, a keenly ob- 
servant Mr. Chaplin watched it all. 

“All right,” Mr. Willson said to th 
orchestra. “Here we go... .” 

He spoke into a mike connecting with 
the projection booth. 

“It’s a rehearsal,” he said. “Roll it.” 

Lights dimmed. On the screen ap- 
peared the Palace, our Great Dictator 
on the balcony addressing the cheering 
mob. 

Mr. Chaplin has long cultivated a 
strange sort of jumbled double talk 
meaning nothing at all, but imitating 
perfectly the inflections of any language 
he pleases to choose from Chinese to 
African Bushman. It has long been one 
of his favorite whimsies to address a 
conversation in this sort of talk, to some 
stranger to whom he may be introduced 
at some ultra affair, while his friend 
who are “in the know” stand by to see 
the polite but puzzled attention with 
which the person addressed endeavors 
to discover what the great Mr. Chaplin 
is saying. 

This was the talent he had applied in 
the scene now appearing on the screen 
as a speech thundered from the Palace! 
Actually, however, the speech had not 
been made in the Palace at all! One 
day Mr. Chaplin, shooting quite another 
bit, dressed as the barber, not the Dic- 
tator, had felt an impromptu inspira- 
tion, had stopped the sequence in work, 
to suddenly begin delivering his Pal- 
ace speech, everybody about the lot 
hearing it, over the loud speakers, stop- 
ping dead in their tracks to seep in to- 
ward the sound stage. 

Of course laughter was the response 
he expected, instead of which there was 
a burst of loud and long applause. And 
this was the speech which, now prop- 
erly fitted into the Palace setting, ap- 
peared on the screen above the or- 
chestra. With the musical background 
also “dubbed” in, it was complete. 

The next sequence for today’s record- 
ing was a barracks cot, the ghetto bar- 
ber divesting himself, with one brief 
wriggle, of all his clothes but under- 
wear! 

Mr. Chaplin watched it, made fun of 
his own acting, then, for no reason at 
all, proceeded to execute a ballet step 
to the music, taking himself around to 
where, when the first music rehearsal 
for the scene ended, he was beside Mr. 
Willson. 

“You know,” he said, “we could do 
some very funny music where my 
clothes slide to the floor.” 

“Something chromatic?” suggested 

He came down from the podium, and 
with a bit of vocal illustration accom- 
panied by a bit of illustrative wriggli: 
on the part of the actor, a satisfactoi: 
result was arrived at... but one which 
I did not wait to see recorded, for now 
Mr. Chaplin’s car was waiting to take 
me home. He walked outside with me. 

“Haven't you been longer on this pic- 
ture,” I asked, “than on any other you 
ever made?” 

“Much longer,” he said, in his friendly, 
simple, always unassuming manner, 
“for I have wanted this more than any 
comedy I ever made, to be a good one. 
Just now, the world needs laughter so 
much.” 

“By the way,” I said, “while we were 
talking about London, I wanted to ask 
the names of your father and mother. 
Were they both English people?” 

“Quite,” he smiled. “Both born in 
London. My father was Charles Chap- 
lin too. And my mother,” he said, put- 
ting me into the car and giving his 
chauffeur the name of my Hollywood 
hotel . . . “my mother’s name was Lily 
Harley.” 


PHOTOPLAY 











(Continued from page 12) 


story of five girls who get their five men 

it’s the oldest plot in the world 
and the one that is always new ... in 
contrast, “Brigham Young” is a grim af- 
iair ... that grim trek of grim, sin- 
cere people throughout a grim, brutal 
landscape is nothing for us in these 
dreary days and the one meager love 
scene that they allowed that essentially 
romantic young man, Tyrone Power, 
was most certainly not enough to save 
it ... the other big hit pictures cur- 
rently are “I Love You Again” (Bill 
Powell’s and Myrna Loy’s romantic 
carryings-on), “Boom Town” (which is 


action plus romance), “New Moon” 
which is all romance, and “Rhythm on 
the River” which is ditto . . . there- 


fore, it makes me worry slightly when, 
upon asking about “Comrade X,” Gable 
and Lamarr’s next, I am told that stock 
reply, “It’s got a million laughs”... I 
wish Hollywood would look at its own 
balance sheets and stop laughing at 
love or being grim about it ... how 
about saying some picture has a mil- 
lion endearments... 

. or a million romantic moments... 
there are ten million women who would 
rush to theaters to see such a picture 

. or is the trouble the fact that the 
boys don’t remember what “Gone With 
the Wind” was really about . . . they 
don’t think we went and keep on going 
to see that wonder-show to see the Civil 


or a million kisses 


Close Ups and Long Shots 


— 


War shots, do they? 


Dear Close-ups and Long Shots read- 
ers, I want to tell you that beginning 
next month Puotopiay is being com- 
bined with its sister magazine, Movie 
Mirror, to make what we fondly believe 
will be the finest movie magazine on 
the news stands .. . it will be called 
PuHoTOPLAY-Movie Mirror and will com- 
bine all your favorite PHotoptay fea- 
tures plus the best of Movie Mirror’s 
gay items and the whole magazine will 
sell for ten cents Close Ups and 
Long Shots will be there, as usual, with 
me giving you these rambling thoughts 
of a rambling editor, and I hope you 
will keep on liking them as much as 
I believe you are going to like this new 
and bigger magazine ... I'll be inter- 
ested in knowing how you do feel about 
this new publication, so will you look 
for it on your local news stand around 
the end of November and then write me 
about it? ...I hope you will, for well 
I know what keen readers you all are 
. and don’t think I am unaware of 
what a privilege it is to write for such 
an audience . . . it makes me feel very 
grateful and very humble and gives me | 
the wish ever and always to bring you 
better and better Hollywood news... 
all of which I really think you'll find in 
our new magazine ... and with which 


I hope you'll agree. ... 








Not charades—just Hollywood (in this case, Olivia de Havil- 
land, Anatole Litvak and Herbert Marshall) funning at Ciro's 


Variety trio, representative of a multiplicity of talents: 
Elsa Maxwell, Buddy Rogers and Mary Pickford (Mrs. Rogers) 
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“as convenient 


my own dressing table!’ 


MARTHA SCOTT 


Co-star with Cary Grant in Frank Lloyd's 
production, “The Howards of Virginia’ 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 63) 


THE LEATHERPUSHERS—Universal 


UntversaL used to make a series by 
this name. Now they are at it again 
and this new offering, though unpre- 
tentious, is a lot of fun! Of course, since 
it is a “fight” picture, Father and the 
boys may like it best; nevertheless, 
there are laughs in it for Mother and 
the girls as well, and plenty of enter- 
tainment, too. Dick Arlen is the main 
“leatherpusher,” having been precipi- 
tated into boxing while trying to pro- 
mote his wrestler pal (Andy Devine). 
He gets near the top, too, by hook or 
by crook; then he is won in a raffle (be- 
lieve it or not!) by a lady sports writer 
(Astrid Allwyn). From then on, there 
are more laughs than ever, more action, 
more of everything that makes a pic- 
ture a real rip-snorter. Dick and Andy 
are a grand comedy pair and Astrid 
turns in a bang-up performance. So 
does Shemp Howard, playing a punch- 
drunk fighter. 


WYOMING—M-G-M 


Here is Wallace Beery in another “lov- 
able rascal” role, a story of the 1870’s 
which the youngsters will consider won- 
derful, but grownups only so-so. As 
“Reb” Harkness, ex-train robber and a 
lightning man on the trigger, Wally 
steps out from Missouri for California 
just a jump ahead of the law, but is 
delayed in Wyoming where he finally 
manages to make the state safe for hon- 
est cattle growers. This means van- 
quishing Joseph Calleia, the villain in 
the piece (but definitely) and helping 
General Custer, played by Paul Kelly, 
to lick a band of bloodthirsty Indians. 
Ann Rutherford is a pretty ranch girl 
whom Wally befriends and Bobs Wat- 
son is her kid brother who considers 
Wally a great man and no mistake. Lee 
Bowman is the romantic hero; Leo Car- 
rillo, Wally’s rascal pal. Last but not 
least, Marjorie Main is a two-fisted lady 
blacksmith who manages to ensnare 
Wally’s affection for the final fadeout. 


% STRIKE UP THE BAND—M-G-M 


Even the most glowing of superlatives 
is none too adequate to describe this 
perfectly swell musical starring Mickey 
Rooney and Judy Garland. Suffice to 
say: Even though you go to see a pic- 
ture but once in a blue moon, let this 
one be your choice! It has everything 
—comedy, music, thrills, verve. Mickey, 
plenty talented and versatile in “Babes 
in Arms,” is better than ever. Judy 
is in a class by herself as a trouper 
and a charmer and if you're already 
carrying the torch for Paul Whiteman 
as a band leader, you'll think still more 
of him after seeing him play himself. 
Naturally, the story has a lot to do with 
music, the music of a high-school band 
in which Mickey is the drummer—and 
a riot he is!—and Judy the soloist. Still, 
there is more to this than music or 
laughter or trouping. For all its extrav- 
agance of story and presentation, it pos- 
sesses sincerity and that is what counts 
the most. 


SKY MURDER—M-G-M 


Metro, whose pictures are usually far 
better -than the average, slips up here 
with an ineffectual “whodunit” that 
doesn’t fool anybody but the cast itself. 
Even Walter Pidgeon, a grand actor and 
an engaging personality, seems to yawn 
through every scene. The story’s about 


84 


the murder of a suspected Fifth Col- 
umnist during an airplane flight. Wal- 
ter, playing Detective Nick Carter, 
solves the mystery in the long run, but 
nobody cares much. 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED—20th Century-Fox 


lr, like a good many other people, 
you've long been a Jane Withers fan, 
you'll be tickled to death to see that 
here is a picture, at last, that does her 
proud! In the first place, trouper that 
she is, Jane gets a good chance to show 
just what she can do in the way of 
singing and dancing. Moreover, Pro- 
ducer Lucien Hubbard has given her a 
story which means something—all about 
the little Southern backwoods girl who 
lands in a National Youth Association 
camp which is doomed through the ef- 
forts of a Southern big shot to buy up 
the land .. . and how she manages to 
save it in her own inimitable way. Jane 
Darwell, Clara Blandick, Joe Brown Jr., 
John Qualen and Charles Holland, a 
young Negro with a magnificent voice, 
offer excellent support. 


% SPRING PARADE—Universal 


Just another triumph in an already 
fabulous career! This gives us a De- 
anna Durbin of such charm that she 
could hold her own with the best of 
them and, if disinclined, never sing a 
note! Not that her singing isn’t a de- 
lightful part of this story of the little 
Hungarian peasant girl who goes to Vi- 
enna, there (guided by her “fortune” 
for which she paid six pennies at a 
country fair) to find glamour, adven- 
ture, romance—all that any girl’s heart 
could desire. All-important in the story 
are Robert Cummings, the handsome 
musical corporal who wins Deanna’s 
heart, and S. Z. Sakall whose perform- 
ance as the kindly baker who befriends 
her would have stolen the show from a 
lesser star. Anne Gwynne has a good 
role, too, as the baker’s helper who 
teaches Deanna something of city ways 
—but the right kind of things, at that. 
You will love the three songs featured 
in the picture, “It’s Foolish But It’s 
Fun,” “When April Sings” and “Waltz- 
ing In The Clouds,” particularly the 


latter. You'll love also Deanna’s sing- 
ing of “Blue Danube Dream,” an adap- 
tation of Strauss’ immortal waltz. In 
fact, you'll love the entire picture. 


VM STILL ALIVE—RKO-Radio 


Tue story of motion-picture stunt men 
and how they manage to keep alive at 
all, this is probably a piece which the 
man of the family will enjoy. Still, 
there is a certain amount of heart in- 
terest (represented by Linda Hayes) 
and the attendant lowdown on how va- 
rious screen “stunts” are accomplished 
should represent something rather new 
and interesting to all movie audiences. 


Kent Taylor plays—and well—the hero, ~ 


an erstwhile screen stunt man married 
to a movie star who gets bored with his 
easy life and goes back to his dates with 
danger. 


% THE WESTERNER—Goldwyn-U. A. 


Gary COOPER and Walter Brennan in 
a new kind of Western story which, re- 
freshingly, leaves out covered wagons 
and Indians. Instead, Gary is a sort of 
soldier of fortune on horseback who 
gets mixed up in the bitter and bloody 
early-day trouble between Texas cat- 
tlemen and Texas homesteaders. As im- 
portant in the story as Gary himself is 
Walter Brennan, playing a lawless but 
lovable judge who makes up in ruth- 
lessness against the homesteaders what 
he lacks in real legal authority. Still, 
ruthless though he is, he has an Achil- 
les heel. Though he has never met her, 
he is crazy about the actress, Lily Lang- 
try and when Gary, to save himself after 
being falsely accused of horse-stealing, 
tells him he possesses a lock of Lily’s 
hair, the Judge promises to let the 
homesteaders alone in exchange for said 
lock. He goes back on his word, how- 
ever, and Gary sets out to “get” him. 
He does, too, in a most dramatic man- 
ner. Of course, there is a girl in the 
case—Doris Davenport, a newcomer 
with an attractive personality and an 
interesting voice. 


% CITY FOR CONQUEST—Warners 


Tus dramatic story of the fight of three 
people to win through from poverty to 
success in New York is so great in its 
scope, so packed with interrelated in- 
cidents that it will entertain and satisfy 
all of you. The love of James Cagney, 
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Two fugitives from the Broadway gang, snapped in a single 
shot at Ciro's: Franchot Tone and Sylvia Sidney, both of 
whom are working in new pictures after a prolonged absence 





young truck driver, for his childhood 
sweetheart, Ann Sheridan, urges him on 
to become a prize fighter and win the 
success necessary to insure her love. 
But Ann, ambitious for her own dancing 
career, leaves him to become Anthony 
Quinn’s dancing partner. Both find suc- 
cess in their chosen field, but heartbreak 
is its price. Then there’s the story of 
Arthur Kennedy, a newcomer who 
proves himself star material in this, his 
first screen role, as Cagney’s young mu- 
sician brother who, through Jimmy’ 
faith and aid, writes his symphony of 
New York and eventually conducts it 
in Carnegie Hall in a thrilling sequence 
Elia Kazan, another newcomer, is also 
a standout hit as the gangster friend of 
Cagney, whose avenging of Jimmy’s de- 
feat results in his own death. Frank 
Craven plays a_ ragged _ philosophe1 
who frequently interrupts the action 
and slows up the picture to interpret 
the spirit of New York—the same type 
of role as he did in “Our Town.” & 
jitterbug dance sequence, the most 
thrilling prize fight we’ve ever seen on 
the screen and the symphony concert 
are a few of the highlights you'll re- 
member. James Cagney is superb as 
the prize fighter, giving easily his best 
performance to date, and Ann Sherida1 
proves that she has true acting ability 
as the ambitious dancer. Anatole Lit- 
vak’s fine direction of every scene is re- 
sponsible for much of its pace and 
power. 


LADDIE—RKO-Radio 


Tis is the third time Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s popular story has been brought 
to the screen, but even so it is so care- 
fully and so sincerely done that it is 
worth seeing again. Tim Holt plays, 
with dignity and verity, the young 
farmer who falls for the unhappy Eng- 
lish girl. Joan Carroll is a new but 
adorable Sister. Virginia Gilmore 
the girl of Laddie’s choice. 


QUEEN OF THE YUKON—Monogram 


Dow stay away from this picture be- 
cause it was made by a small, “inde- 
pendent” company and may be released 
asa “B.” It is grand entertainment for 
anyone’s money! True, the story, based 
on Jack London’s novel by that name 
is not new. Nevertheless, a wonderful 
performance by Irene Rich as the shady 
gambling queen of an Alaskan river 
boat, clever direction, and a couple of 
new plot twists contrive to erase all de- 
ficiencies. The performance of Charles 
Bickford as an Alaskan gambler is al- 
most as impressive as Irene’s and Juns 
Carlson is most engaging as the latter's 
daughter, unaware of her mother 

doubtful past. 


% ARISE MY LOVE—Paramount 


Tus reviewer had the feeling that this 
picture was as current as yesterday’s 
newspaper. All of which implies that 
it’s pretty timely and exciting movie 
material, played to the hilt by Ray Mil- 
land and Claudette Colbert. There are 
climaxes from start to finish—from the 
time the American newspaper girl 
(Claudette) rescues the American flier 
(Ray) from a cell of a Spanish prison 
and a death sentence all the way 
through air chases, torpedoing of ships, 
invasion of countries and the capitula- 
tion of France. In between the serious 
moments you'll find a charming love 
story in a thrilling setting. And if 
you're interested, there’s another of 
those stirring pleas for preparedness to 
bring to a close a somewhat over-long 
but decidedly breath-taking adventure 
in the movies. 
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it. We don’t ring twice in Hollywood. 
He'll have missed the seven-fifty or ten 
bucks that would have kept him from 
borrowing for another week. 

Sometimes, when they won't listen to 
reason, when I’ve through my 
whole routine, I get exasperated and 
kick some of them downstairs. But this 
kid was different. I began to be busy 
with the papers on my desk and rang 
for Mabel and told him she would give 
him a date for a test. 

And what came of that test, 
already seen. 


gone 


you've 


My job, if I may say so without un- 
duly projecting myself into this picture, 
is just getting under way 

If the Hollywood thing is new to me, 
the show business not. For three 
years before I came out here, I had been 
on the pay roll as a talent scout in New 
York. I tested from eight o’clock in the 
morning until seven o'clock at night, 
grabbed a sandwich and went to shows. 
I staggered blind from behind the foot- 
lights to cover the night clubs and 
wound myself half-dead into the sheets 
at anywhere between three and six in 
the early dew. And I was up again 
early the following morning to test the 
people I had rounded up. 


is 


I wired my resignation, finally, and 
told the studio I needed a rest; but the 
truth was I was beginning to have a 


hunch about what ought to be done and 
simply didn’t have the energy to take 
over the job. But when they wired back 
that I could come out to the studio for 
a while and get some rest, I decided to 
put my plan in operation. 

My first day there, I put Mabel 
to work, and she put the research de- 
partment to work, and when the whole 
thing was over I sat there with the 
photographs of six or seven of the big 
stars before me in the before-and-after 
In other words, they had 
looked when they first began in pictures 
and as they looked today. When I had 
everything ready, I went to the 
and outlined my scheme. 

“I don’t want to tell you your 
I said, “but I think we 
at the whole 


stages. as 


big boss 


busi- 
been 
backwards. 


ness.” have 


going job 


We've been scouring the earth for new 
people, when maybe what we need is 
to work a little longer and a little 


harder with the ones we get. 
“What took place in all those peo- 


ple,’ I said, when I had him look- 
ing down at the photographs, “wasn't 
done by time alone. A lot of experts 
had their hands in to make that fat 
female star the lovely wraith she is to- 
day. And look at the rest of them. If 
they’re not fat they’re awkward, badly 
dressed, unattractive. Probably, when 
these first pictures were taken, they 
didn’t know how to stand, to sit, to talk, 


to sing, to eat, to drink, to do anything. 
Money and make-up and camera and 
clothes and a lot of time went into those 
metamorphoses. Do you think, with all 
the other things granted, the time was 
necessary?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “do you?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t. I don’t believe 
anybody does. And I believe the only 
way we'll find out is by trying. With 
enough money at my disposal and some 
of the cares taken off my back, a little 
extra tilt to my salary, of those 
double soundproof doors put in my of- 
fice like you have in yours—” 

“Don’t bother me with trifles, 
co,” he said. “How long will it 
to get results?” 

“Two years for a showing,” I said, 
“maybe a little more to get it well un- 


one 


Bris- 
take 
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der way. It'll cost a lot of money; but 
the results, if I get ’em, may save you 
a great deal more, give the public some 
new stars and shorten the tough climb- 
ing for a few people who might other- 
wise have to travel the long way.” 


l DON’T have to tell you that this didn’t 
turn out to be the easiest job I ever had. 
Thirty-five players, since I took over, 
have been put either into star spots or 
places where they can jump into those 
star spots the minute they open. To 
produce that result, several thousand 
people have been put partially through 
the mill, and some hundreds all the way 
through. Some folks say I have been 
ruthless. 

To the objection that I have too often 
overlooked the human element, I will 
cite the case of Blanche Marty. Her 
name is Blanche Marty because I can’t 
think of an unlikelier name at the mo- 
ment. She was a good-looking kid 
about twenty when I found her in a 
New York night club and grabbed her 
so quickly she really didn’t know what 
had happened until she hit Hollywood. 
And then she found herself distinctly 
antipathetic to the place. She didn’t 
like it. She didn’t like studios, either. 
She had been accustomed to the theater 
and to the adulation offered to people 
of the stage and night clubs and Holly- 
wood was a pain in the neck. 

She had been here a couple of months 
when she came in one morning drunk. 
I’m no preacher, but I told her what I 
knew. I explained the camera and told 
her it didn’t like little girls with pouches 
under their 

She was for two weeks and 
then she came in with more circles un- 
der her eyes. She was being paid at 
the rate of $1000 a week and she had a 
contract which ran for a year without 
options. I had had to do it to get her. 
At the end of another month, during 
which she became steadily worse, I de- 
cided to act, if it cost me my job. I 
wrote her out a check for more money 
than she had ever seen before in her 
life and told her that she had my bless- 
ing but that she had better go back to 
the stage. I saw a photograph of her 
the other day in international 


eyes. 
sober 


an so- 
ciety magazine. She was in an Eastern 
night spot, and she looked forty. For 


purely selfish reasons I’m glad not many 
Blanche Martys have come my way. 

I realize more fully than I did once 
that we can’t make stars, anyway. All 
we can do, all I want to try to do, is to 
help people with minor handicaps and 
major virtues see that the road doesn’t 
have to be all on foot; there are quicker 
ways to get there. We can put people 
who will try on the way to the initial 
opportunity. After that it’s up to them. 


CLARA PARKER was as different from 
Blanche Marty as a fresh little field 
daisy is from an orchid. I found her 
when she’d been in a road company out 
on the coast here for a couple of months. 
People sometimes ask me how I pick 
them. With Clara, I liked the way she 
walked through a door in the play I 
saw her in. She wasn’t particularly at- 
tractive, but she had confidence in her- 
self. If ’'d walked her before my group 
of producers and directors just as she 
stood on the hoof after that play, they’d 
have laughed at me. She had straight, 
severe hair, she 
oped, and she was on the far side of 
twenty-two summers. She was in- 
credulous when I told her I'd like to 
test her for movies. 

But she was game. She said that if I 
failed it wouldn’t be because she didn’t 


was plump, overdevel- | 

























































































CARROLL Lamp 
Table $19.75* 


f e 2 e 
<_ marl decorating begins with 
SMART TABLES THAT REALLY HARMONIZE 


from 


Imperial’ s MASTERS freup 


Plan your decorating as the movie stars do! Select 
your tables from Imperial’s new MASTERS Group in 
fullest confidence that these smart creations harmonize 
with each other and with most leading styles. Twelve 
popular types are included in the MASTERS Group — 
each skillfully fashioned of choice mahogany, crafted ; 
and finished to give utmost beauty and utility in your 
home. See the special group display of MASTERS 


Tables at your dealer’s now 
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IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
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IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., Dept. 12-F 


your new illustrated booklet, "The Choice 
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heniel Distinguished 
TIMEPIECE 


FREE: “Time on Their 


Hands”—the interesting story 
of watches carried by famous 
men and women of history. 
Write for your copy today. 
Harvel Watch Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, Dept. 504. 















Left: 17 jewels, 14 kt. gold. Genuine 
rubies and diamonds, $100. Center: 
17 jewels, 14 kt. white gold. 30 
diamonds, $200. Right: 17 jewels, 
14 kt. gold. 6 diamonds, $150. 
Others $19.75 to $2500. Re- 
stricted to better jewelers. Write 
for information. 











| off her ankle. 
| which were stubby and badly cared for, 
| and, after some careful testing, thinned 


| ence like that 





warn me. If I thought I could make a 
glamour girl of her, she said, I could go 
ahead, if it took all summer. She liked 
the California beaches anyway. 

“You probably won't see one,” I said. 
“You're going to work.” 

To begin with, I left her character to 
her. I turned to what the camera sees 


| and the sound box hears—her body and 


her voice and her deportment. In ten 
weeks I reduced her figure by thirteen 
pounds without subjecting her to any of 
the fancy and harmful diets some of the 


| stars go in for. I took two inches off 


her calf and three-quarters of an inch 
I tapered her fingers, 


one side of her face a quarter of an 
inch to conform to the other side, be- 
cause the camera doesn’t like a differ- 
I had her hair neatly 
curled by a man who’s an artist at his 
job and I extracted a tooth that had no 


| place in a lovely girl’s face. 


She happens to be a swell actress all 


|on her own. I didn’t have to do any- 
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thing about that. 


One of the most surprising people I 
have worked with was a Hungarian 
opera star, sent to us by our European 
scout. The first time I saw her, I spent 
most of the night throwing mental in- 
sults at that scout. You know how 
opera stars are—and I should have 








known. She was as big as a barn. I 
didn’t think it would ever be possible 
to do anything with her, but I went to 
work. By diet and massage we took off 
fifteen pounds in the first six months. 
It wasn’t enough, but since I’m not an 
advocate of severe dieting it was the 
best we could do. We sent her before 
the cameras, finally, with our prayers, 
hoping anything she had that made 
Hungarians like her would show 
through for us. 

It did, too—but her voice killed her. 
Opera stars are trained for one thing— 
opera. They get on a note and ride it 
for a fall, they land on E flat and the 
minute they’re there, boom! they give 
it the works. Movie audiences don’t 
like that stuff. Well, we went to work 
on her all over again. We paid a sing- 
ing teacher $22 an hour to work with 
her every day. For two hours a day, 
also, I gave her into the care of a pho- 
netics teacher to wipe the German out 
of her speech. For another two hours 
a day, I put her in charge of a diction 
teacher to help her get a dramatic ‘in- 
flection into her lines. Curiously, for 
an opera singer, her speaking voice was 
too high: we had to get still another 
teacher to help her lower her tones. 
Besides all this, I made her see two pic- 
tures every day to pick up American 
mannerisms. She probably didn’t work 
more than fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day at the jobs I set her. 


Velvet Volcano 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Congo Maisie.” He and Ann Sothern 
were reminiscing and John was telling 
Ann how his big break had finally come 
about. Howard Hawks, who had al- 
ways believed in him, had written in a 
emall part for him in “Only Angels 
Have Wings.” Louis B. Mayer at 
M-G-M sew the picture and John made 
an impression. 

“Get that actor,” Mr. Mayer in- 
structed and John was thereupon given 
the lead in “Congo Maisie.” That’s 
when he learned that Harriette Lake, 
the unknown girl who sang with him 
in that first film, was now Ann Sothern, 
the star. 

This is one of the true stories John 
ean tell. He also has a reserve list— 
a highly prized collection of super- 
whoppers. Born out of the wild imag- 
inings of a highly romantic mind, these 
fantastic yarns have made him the life 
of many a Hollywood party. One night 
at Adrian and Janet Gaynor’s, John 


"held the guests spellbound with an ac- 


count of his adventures in a savage 
jungle, his tale of the time he had fallen 
asleep in a plane and piloted it thus 
across the Pacific—one foot above the 
water! 

Finally someone breathlessly asked: 
“Is this really true?” 

John doubled up. 

“Hell no,” he cried. If he isn’t asked, 
though, he never goes out of his way to 
set his listeners right. He gets too big 
a kick out of watching your face if you 
happen to believe him! 

At the top of many a Hollywood 
guest list is John Carroll’s name—but 
only as an after-dinner guest. His com- 
pany at dinner is always claimed by an 
enchanting, dark-eyed young lady with 
whom no other glamour girl can com- 
pete for his affections. Her name is 
Juliana Lafaye and she lives with her 
mother, Steffi Duna, her father and 
mother being divorced. John’s love for 
little daughter Juliana is the strongest, 


| sanest influence in his life. 


According to the rules, John is a com- 
plete rebel when it comes to playing 


the Hollywood game. Tact and diplo- 
macy are not listed among his virtues. 
He is not known for saying the “right 
thing” at the right time. He is com- 
pletely unimpressed by people’s so- 
called importance. 

Women find John “darned attractive.” 
One top-flight star thinks John has 
more sex appeal than any other he-guy 
in Hollywood. Another (noted for her 
amours) invited him to her house three 





Will she be worth it? Who knows? 


I think so. It cost $50,000 to put her 


into her first picture. She did a great 
deal better than I expected. Her fan 
mail is larger than that of some of 
our established stars. Any sort of 
break, the right story, even a strong 
part, might bring back a cool million 
on that investment. 

Well, there they are. I wish I had 
space to tell you about June Fleur and 
Cress McKenzie and Ben Day and some 
of the others, but I haven’t. I’ve called 


them kids and spoken pretty lightly of 


some of them; but don’t make any mis- 
take—they’re not minor league, any of 
them. This is strictly the majors. I’ve 
put in about two years with this thirty- 
five so far. Ill have about two years 
more to work with them before final 
scores are counted. I'll be given carte 
blanche. My word will be law. The 
players will do what I say and the 
studio will spend whatever amounts I 
recommend. If I don’t come through, 
or if they don’t come through, there 
won't be any alibis. The only differ- 
ence between them and myself will be 
that if they don’t come through, most 
of them are young. They’ll have an- 
other chance somewhere. There are a 
lot of studios. 

On the other hand, if I don’t come 
through, what do you think will hap- 
pen? What? You’re absolutely right— 
I won’t get that sound-proof door. 


times. And three times John forgot to 
keep the date. The invitations kept 
coming in just the same. Still John is 
romantically unattached. Actually a 
lonely person, he would like to be mar- 
ried again, yet because he was deeply 
hurt once, he stubbornly refuses to at- 
tach himself to anyone who might get 
serious. 


Tue place he calls home is unlike any- 
thing in Hollywood. It’s a miniature 
Southern mansion on the top of Look- 
out Mountain. And in every nook and 
corner of that house is evidence of 
John’s great love of music and me- 
chanics. He has collected so many guns, 


at 


Julian and Juliana Lafaye—otherwise known as John Carroll, the "Velvet 


Volcano" (story continued on this page), and his 3!/2-year-old daughter 
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he keeps some of them amusingly ar- 
ranged in the bathroom! He has two 
baby grand pianos in his living room. 
Sitting under each is a machine gun. 

His love of machinery prompted him 
once to invent a motor to run little 
Juliana’s baby buggy. His love for 
music is probably prompted by his own 
voice, a splendid baritone. Paradox- 
ically, he has no desire to be a great 
singer, seldom practices and hates being 
asked to sing. 

John’s greatest pleasure is having 
Mickey Rooney’s gang take over the 
two pianos. Usually at such a jam ses- 
sion there are a couple of stray tramps 
whom John has picked up and brought 
home for a meal. 

He loves to eat, has an enormous ap- 
petite and is himself an excellent cook. 
His famous crawfish bisques and gum- 
bos he owes to his adored grandmother. 
He'd spend his last dime for good food. 

John seldom smokes and never drinks. 
He has much too much energy for one 
man and literally prays that someday 
someone will put him in an action pic- 
ture. Usually, directors want to 
him as a gigolo. He admires Errol] Flynn 
tremendously, thinks he has proven 
every point he set out to prove. 


cast 





Getting Fit tor 


His physical comfort is so important | 


to him. That’s why he can’t keep col- 
lars buttoned. Or sleep accordion fash- 
ion on trains. At home his nine-foot 
bed is the biggest thing in town. He is 
six feet four inches tall. He sleeps flat 
on his stomach. 

“T've been around Hollywood a long 
time,” John tells you. “The greatest 
mistake I ever made was believing my 
own publicity. I've had many 
most of them unimportant. Many times 
I’ve thought I was all set to go places 
I've learned a Jot since and for once in 
my life I’m really sticking. It’s taken a 
long time. But I’ve had a lot of fun, 


jobs, 


too, and I’ve done a lot of things. May- | 


be this time—maybe this is it.” 

Hollywood is watching the Carroll 
career with more than the usual amount 
of interest. At times he’s been his own 
worst enemy. “Don’t push me around,” 
is the motto of this soldier of fortune— 
this paradoxical pagan—this unpredict- 
able, sensitive young battling bard. 
Many times he will be misunderstood. 
Many times he won’t understand. He 
may not be the ideal boy to take along 
on a Sunday School picnic. But he’s 
alive and he’s doing things. For that 
you can forgive him anything. 


Fun 


(Continued from page 74) 


” 


. « « She must have her hair done every 
day to have it look like that!” 

Clever headwork is always the envy 
of less-fortunate sisters. Since téte-a- 
téte theories are all based on a good 
hairdress, your haircomb should never 
suffer by a hit-and-miss treatment. If 
your Christmas list is so long you can't 
finagle an hour for the hairdresser, try 
this short-notice substitute of Lupe 
Velez’. Cover your hairbrush with cot- 
ton batting and then brush your hair 
thoroughly. Dust, grime and any hide- 
your-head complex are all carried 
away; you're left with shining locks 
for the night. 

“. . . She never used her compact once dur- 
ing the evening.” 

When cosmeticians thought up com- 
pacts they also started something—the 
not-so-pretty spectacle of promiscuous 
powderers. A good cure for the con- 
stant compact opener is the professional 
Hollywood method of powdering. Never 
slap on the powder and rub it into your 
skin—that only enlarges and clogs your 
pores. Instead, at the initial powdering, 
take a clean pad of cotton or a puff, dip 
it in powder and then pat it all over 
your face, using plenty of powder. Then 
do an encore on this. Now a powder 
brush, or another clean piece of cotton 


to brush off all the surplus. A tiny 
eyebrow brush whisked over your 
lashes and brows to remove every 
stray grain ...or you might brush 


your eyebrows the wrong way to do 
away with surplus powder—only do be 
sure you smooth them straight again. 
Rosemary Lane wraps an orange stick 
with a swab of cotton for a powder 
clean-up process. 

“. . . Her eyes certainly do have some- 
thing.” 

Effective eye work is number one in 
the rule book. If a compliment like 
this comes your way, it isn’t necessarily 
chalked up to any natural endowments, 
but may be due to a few professional 
methods. For instance, try Olivia de 
Havilland’s procedure. Use a brownish 
gray shadow for evening, dot it on your 
lids, then spread it evenly to the brows. 
Pointer: Use just a little, so little that 
the shadow only slightly darkens the 
area. The brown-eyed de Havilland 
has another trick. She uses both black 
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and brown mascara. Brush the brown 
over your lashes (already softened by a 
faint film of white vaseline). Then ap- 
ply the black mascara—subtly—on the 
tips. Your eyes seem larger, more bril- 
liant after this make-up. 

Grayish green shadow is also a good 
means to an end. Bette Davis blends 
this shade lightly over her lids, takes 
care that her rouge is carried right up 
to her eyes so that there is no white 
space between cheek and eyes and 
makes her grand entrance with eyes 
that look deeper and bluer than ever. 

One of night life’s biggest blessings is 
the eyebrow pencil—most of all for the 
women whose young brothers got the 
eyelash bonus in the family. Sharpen 


the pencil to a keen point, draw a thin | 


line with it at the very roots of the up- 
per lashes where it will be completely 
out of sight. This is magic for sparse 
lashes—makes them look long and silky. 

If you want your eyes to seem longer, 
extend the line past the outer end of the 
lids. If you want them slightly slanted, 
draw a short upward slanted line at the 
very edges of the lids. Most important 
thing about eyebrow pencil work is not 
to be heavy-handed; obvious use of the 
eyebrow pencil can turn you into a side- 
show picture. 

Prominent notes on the holiday sea- 
son have to do with lips and shoulders. 
If you want smooth-looking lips, im- 
portant item. in the mistletoe era, 
cleanse your lips of all powder with a 
cream or lotion before making up. Then 
apply the lipstick with a camel’s hair 
brush. For a fresh look to the lips: “I 
like to use a tiny bit of lip oil after 
make-up is finished,” says Alice Faye, 
seconded by Hedy Lamarr. 

If you don’t want to be glared at by 
gentlemen, watch your shoulder make- 
up. Ann Sheridan, wise to the results 
of leaving powder on black dinner jack- 
ets, foregoes all powdering and polishes 
her shoulders off with a light founda- 
tion oil. Olivia de Havilland whitens 
hers with liquid powder, then polishes 
them off with a chamois. 

Either of these methods will give you 
satin-smooth shoulders that leave fa- 
vorable impressions. As an_  after- 
thought, if you do all the things we 


tell you to, you'll probably end up by | 


leaving nothing but. 


Have the time 
of your life! 
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Excess baggage is costly on a plane trip! And excess bulk is uncomfortable in a 


sanitary napkin. Unnecessary, too! Kotex has a soft, folded center (with more absorbent 
material where needed ... less in the non-effective portions of the pad). Naturally, 


| this makes Kotex /ess bulky than pads made with loose, wadded fillers! 





Kotex* comes in $3 sizes, too! Unlike 
different sizes — Super — Regular — Junior. (So you may vary the size pad to suit different 


days’ needs)... 





. All 3 sizes have soft, folded centers... flat, form-fitting ends... 
moisture-resistant “safety panels.” And all 3 sizes sell for the 


same low price! 
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Kea J oat! 
4 ’ F inne DATE 
BROKEN FRIENDSHIP 


because of MEGOLAR PAIN 


Explaining is difficult when you have to 


break appointments because of menstrua- 


tion’s functional pain. Yet how easy many 
to | 
with the aid of Midol! | 


women now find it to relieve such pain 
carry on in comfort 





Midol contains no opiates. It is a new | 
formula, developed for its special purpose. | 


One Midol ingredient is prescribed fre 
quently by many doctors, probably by your 
own. Another ingredient, exclusively in 
Midol, increases the comfort most users 
enjoy by reducing spasmodic pain peculiar 
to the menstrual period. 

If you have no organic disorder needing 


surgical or medical care, don’t hesitate to | 


try Midol. It should help you. If it doesn’t, 
consult your doctor. Get Midol at any drug- 
store. Five tablets, enough for a convincing 
trial, only 20¢. Forty cents for 12 tablets. 





RELIEVES FUNCTIONAL PERIODIC PAIN 








Every month famous 
Hollywood celebrities and 
executives make the Savoy- 
Plaza their New York home. 
To attribute the popularity 
of this distinguished hotel 
to any one feature would 
be difficult. It is the combi- 
nation of luxurious living, 
supreme service and unex- 
celled cuisine. 
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Boys—and Judy Garland 


(Continued from page 15) 


So what did Mickey do, the dog? He 
called her up, full of that masculine su- 
periority, and said, “Listen, kid, I saw 
that picture, too.” 

That was a crusher and she resolved 
to forget him and love Jackie Cooper, 
instead. Gosh, Mickey might have a 
contract with Metro, but Jackie had 
been an actual star. He attended the 
Lawlor School, too, and he was some- 
thing snazzy all right. He not only was 
driven up by his own chauffeur in his 
own car but he had a bodyguard along! 

Hearing around the school that Jackie 
was about to give a party, she maneuv- 
ered with a girl classmate to see to it 
that Jackie issued an invitation through 
that girl for her, Judy, to come to the 
party. She got the bid and she adored 
the jam session at Jackie’s house. She 
told her heart that he was the man for 
her forever, but two things proved an 
obstacle to her fidelity. Jackie was so 
busy and she was so popular. 

There was, for instance, besides 
Mickey continually dropping by, Freddie 
Bartholomew calling. He even brought 
her a gardenia one night, proudly tell- 
ing her he had never bought a corsage 
for a girl before and that he had paid 
for same from his own allowance. 

Such a gesture Judy knew was very 
romantic even though Mickey and his 
gang took a bit of the edge off it by 
teasing her about it constantly. An- 
other disturbance to any glow she might 


have felt about Freddie was Bobbie 
Jordan and jitterbugging. Bobbie was 
as different from Freddie, even from 


Mickey and Jackie, as whiskey is from 
butter. He was from the sidewalks of 
New York, a tough guy, but he could 
dance like a demon and she went for 
that. In a little while her whole gang, 
Jackie, Mickey, Freddie, Bonita Gran- 
ville, Syd Miller. and the lot of them 
were all jitterbugging. An enchanted 
summer and winter went by in this vio- 
lent exercise and emotion got abso- 
lutely evaporated out of her until she 
met The Perfect Him on the Metro lot. 

It was January, 1938, by this time 
and she was about to be 16. She stood 
and gasped at him, as some million 
other women have. She stood there 
and bitterly swallowed the knowledge 
that every column said that he was in 
love with Carole Lombard. 

They were not introduced, she and 
Mr. Clark Gable, on that first encoun- 


ter. They merely passed on the same 
street on the lot. She smiled and he 


smiled back, as only he can smile back, 


| and she went straight out of this world. 


That night, at home, was the first time in 
her whole life that she wasn’t able to eat 
her dinner. She even said she was going 
to bed early. Her mother asked her if 
her stomach was upset. Stomach, indeed! 

The next day at the studio when she 


| heard that the whole place was planning 


to join in a Gable birthday party, and, 


| all unawares, it was handing her, right 





on a silver platter, a way of bringing 
herself dramatically to his attention. 
Roger Edens, her accompanist and voice 
coach, had been asked if he could fix 
up a song for Judy to sing Gable at the 
party. Roger had whipped up a tune 
called “Dear Mr. Gable” and Judy start- 
ed putting her soul into it. 

Came the birthday, February Ist, 
1938. Judy suddenly realized that she 
hadn’t a thing to wear. She had never 
thought about that before. With the 
gang she wore slacks or old dungarees. 
At the studio she wore what they pre- 
scribed, little girly-girl dresses, socks, 
flat-heeled slippers. What a costume in 
which to vamp a Great Lover! 


She was forced to rely on her voice 
and its power. She sang the song to 
much applause and saw Gable bearing 
down upon her. She stood, in her de- 
tested flat heels and her hated bobby 
socks, and waited for what he might 
say. His blue eyes looked deep into her 
dark ones and she thought she would 
suffocate until she heard his words. For 
what Mr. Gable was saying was, 
“You're the sweetest little girl I have 
ever seen.” 

The next day he sent her a charm 
bracelet. From it dangled a score of 
charms, a whole orchestra ‘n little gold- 
en figures, a locket with his picture 
burned into it, a disc that said, “To 
Judy, My Best Girl.” But none of it 
made up for the hurt of his thinking 
her just a child. She decided to dedi- 
cate her love to her art and she sang 
“Dear Mr. Gable” in “Love Finds Andy 
Hardy” and let the world laugh at her 
loneliness. It was all very awful until 
Artie Shaw came to the studio to make 
“Dancing Co-ed.” 


Now definitely Artie Shaw was the first 
honestly grown-up male who became 
aware of her romantically. Not only 
was Artie, the idol of all jitterbugs, the 
rugcutter’s king, aware of her personal- 
ly but he knew about her voice. Judy 
began to haunt the stage where the 
Shaw film was being made. Judy lis- 
tened to Artie’s band. She listened to 
Artie’s talk. It never entered into her 
romantic little head that with making 
“The Wizard of Oz” she was right then 
nearly as important as he was and, po- 
tentially, much more important. 

Artie had to return East when the 
film was finished and while he was 
gone, Judy met Dave Rose, another mu- 
sician and the ex-husband of Martha 
Raye. She was on the radio by now, in 
the Bob Hope show, and Rose broadcast 
with Tony Martin from the same studio. 
Thus they encountered one another fre- 
quently. They talked music and they 
listened to music and when Dave asked 
Judy for a date, she vibrated with ex- 
citement. A divorced man taking her 
out! That was distinctly something! 

It was for a date with Dave that she 
persuaded her mother to let her buy 








her first real evening dress. And since 
it was to be her first real evening dress 
she decided it wasn’t going to be any 
routine old ready-to-wear. No 
She’d have a dress especially designed 
for her, a knockout dress, an utterly 
different dress. So she dug up a friend 
of hers who she knew was a costume 
designer and had a sketch made and 
then the dress was made, and it was 
terrific because it only had one shoul- 
der. The other shoulder had to be sup- 
plied by Judy’s own pretty skin. Then 
Dave made it perfect suggesting 
they go to Ciro’s! That was won- 
derful that it didn’t spoil things a bit 
when her mother went along. 

So there she was in Ciro’s, with 
Dave’s gardenias on the shoulder that 
was made of cloth. There she was danc- 
ing to an orchestra that was smooth 
Too smooth, she soon discovered. You 
couldn’t jitter to it. She couldn’t jitter, 
anyhow in that dress, that hung so pre- 
cariously. She never wore it again 

Right at that moment Artie Shaw re- 
turned to town and rang her for a date. 
She thrilled. Was it possible that she 
was in love with two men—two old men 
of nearly 30—at once? Unfortunately 
she was working in “Babes In Arms” 
and she simply couldn’t go out that 
night. Instead she went miserably to 
bed at nine. Her sister came bounding 
into her room the next morning with 
the dawn—and the unbelievable news. 
Artie Shaw had dated Lana Turner 
after Judy had turned him down. Dated 
her, heck. He’d eloped with her! 

Well, that nearly cured her—that and 
her being so busy with her movies and 
radio. She decided if men were as 
fickle as that she was through with 
them. She’d be friends, only friends 

She’s been that way, too, until just 
recently when she met Dan Dailey Jr., 
tall, interesting, young. She’d been all 
work until then, but now she is begin- 
ning to moon again. She is eating a lot 
less and sleep once more seems to het 
a waste of time. Dan it was who escort- 
ed her on her evening of triumph, the 
preview of “Strike Up the Band.” Dan 
it was she telephoned on that wonderful 
recent morning when her contract was 
upped from a measly $500 a week to a 
glittering $3,000. 

Maybe her studio 


siree 


by 


so 


and her family 


should be worried, but they are not in 

the least. 

this is love. 
It’s youth! 


Judy is absolutely positive 
But they know what it is. 
Youth and Judy! 


Real family life in film- 
dom—three generations 
of it—Ann Rutherford 
with both her mother 
and her grandmother! 
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The Man Who Found a Country 


(Continued from page 27) 


cries joined all the rest for a time, but, 


as Errol says today, she was smarter 
than the rest—she finally quit with a 
Gallic shrug and gave him his head, 


thereby keeping his heart. 

From that time on Errol’s escapades 
made history and the front pages while 
the serious-minded shook their heads 
and clucked their tongues and predicted 
a dire future for the most reckless of 
Hollywood madmen. 


Five days ago I met a man who was 
still getting a whale of a bang out of 
life; still grinning and ready to fight 
at the drop of a hat—preferably brass 
—and still with an air of faint mockery. 
But he was a very different guy from 
the one up on Appian Way. You didn't 
get the difference at first, but it 
there. The change is both complex and 
astonishing. Flynn is no longer a no- 
mad; he’s a man who has found a coun- 
try—a homeland. 

I met him out on the Warner ranch 
at Calabasas for the first time in 
months. He was out there for 
Fe Trail.” 

“I came out to borrow that hundred 
thousand you were going to quit on,” 
Isaid. “Don’t tell me you're still a wage 
slave?” 

“Hm-m! Did I say I was going to 
quit an a mere hundred thousand? How 
odd of me!” He stretched mightily. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he said sud- 
denly. “I meant it about pulling out 
of the industry with a hundred thou- 
sand—when I said it. You’re an Amer- 
ican, aren’t you?” he went on. “Born 
here, I mean?” I nodded. “Well,” he 
continued, “I wasn’t—but I am one now. 


was 


several 


“Santa 


Took out my papers two and a half 
years ago. Be able to vote in 1944. But 
that’s not what I’m getting at; every- 


body knows that a reformed drunkard 
is worse than any ordinary reformer or 
a guy who never had a good bun on. 
Well, I’m a reformed wanderer. 

“I never really had a country before. 
Sure, I was a British subject and all 
that, but it didn’t seem to mean much 
to me. Never did go in for all that ‘old 
school tie’ sort of thing. Just tried to 


fit in wherever I was and let it go at 


that. I had fun and I don’t regret a 
minute of it—gold mining or beach- 
combing—feast or famine... it was fun 


—but I found out one thing lately; i.e. 
and to wit, that you can’t keep that up 
all your life. Not when the 
going crazy with a lot of madmen in 
steel helmets.” 

The loud-speaker interrupted us. Er- 
rol was wanted on the He and 
Olivia de Havilland were about to meet 
each other for the first 
frontier girl running a trading post, he 
as a wandering soldier with trouble in 
his eye—the same eye that is always out 
for a good-looking gal. It was too hot 
a day to get out of the shade and watch 
so I stayed put, wondering what had 
happened to Flynn—how come he sud- 
denly had put aside all his old ideas of 
doing only what promised to be most 
amusing for him, personally, at the mo- 
ment. I was still trying to figure it out 
when I was joined by Errol’s side-kick 


world is 


set. 


tim she as 


on his South American jaunt—the re- 
doubtable Johnny Meyer. 
“Look, Johnny,” I said, “You were 


with Errol on the trip south—how come 
he’s carrying the torch?” 

“Carrying the torch?” Meyer ex- 
ploded. “You don’t know the half of 
it! I thought we were due for a swell 
blowout—until I realized just how seri- 
ously the Irishman is taking all this 
business about the war. 
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“T figured we'd board the Sirocco and 
just coast along from port to port for a 


few weeks. No dice! He'd chartered 
the boat for the season—for the Red 
Cross! No kidding! More than that, 


he’s donating most of the income off his 
property for the refugee kids. 3 

Errol appeared out of nowhere and 
we both started guiltily. 


“How soon do you finish this opus, 
Errol?” I asked. 
“Couple of weeks,” he grunted tak- 


ing achair. “Should get about a month 
off.” 

“Swell!” I started. “How about run- 
ning up to Klamath River for a couple 
of weeks and. ‘ 

“Not this time,’ he interrupted. “I’ve 
promised to really bear down for the 
Allied Relief Fund. May take a swing 
around the country—personal appear- 
ances and that sort of thing.” 

I remembered. the year or 
when Errol was insisting that 
his contract should have a three-month 
consecutive lay-off clause in it so he 
could really rest and enjoy himself— 
and Errol’s idea of how not to have fun 


uproar a 


SO ago 


is personal appearances. 
“No fishing?” I asked. 


ing?” 


“No hunt- 

“This is no time for monkey business,” 
he growled. “Having fun is a luxury— 
and luxuries are swell when you can 
afford them. You've got to earn luxury 
—and don’t kid yourself—freedom is 
the biggest luxury of all. We've got it 
here, but we’re so used to it that we 
take it for granted. 

“As far as I’m concerned, I've 
learned one thing—that freedom is the 
greatest single thing in life. I always 
thought that I had to be footloose and 
fancy-free to really get the best out of 
life. That is freedom of a sort—but 
there’s thing bigger—the over- 
whelming satisfaction a man has in his 
heart when he knows he’s earned his 
freedom. Me, I’ve been lucky. I’ve al- 
ways had it and never had to work 
very much for it. But I want to keep 
my right to freedom and freedom isn’t 
free any more, if you see what I mean. 
You’ve got to work for it. 

“You see, when I went down to Cen- 
tral and South America I did 
down there on a binge,” he impaled me 
on a hazel eye, “despite what you may 
think! 

“It might sound sort of crazy—it did 
to me, at first—but if the fact that I’ve 
had some lucky breaks in pictures gives 
me any power at all with people, well, 
it’s high time I did some good with it 
Like going down below the equator and 
spreading a little good will or doing 
anything else that I can to offset the 
stupendous amount of damage the to- 
talitarian states are trying to do to us 
the United States—with our nearest and 
dearest neighbors. 


one 


not go 


rT) 

Your + a born American.” The way 
he said it, it was almost an accusation 
“That’s your trouble. You take this 
country and everything it means in the 
world for granted. I don't. 

“I know it sounds a little cock-eyed 
to you to see me waving a flag after all 
the things I’ve said and done and be- 
lieved—but I can’t help that now. I’m 


too busy yelling my lungs out to any- | 


body who’ll listen—here or down in the 
Straits of Magellan. They—Germany 
and Italy—are getting ready to fight ws 

not just the British Empire—and they 
want to fight us in our own back yard— 
South America. I know! I was there. 
I saw the preparations, the ‘tourists,’ 
the Fifth Columnists, the huge radio 
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programs, the saboteurs. I fought them 
every way I could. That’s why I went 
—and a couple of times I raised quite a 
lot of dust in dark alleys. 

“And furthermore,” he grinned con- 
tentedly, “I got a diploma!” 

He reached into his hip pocket and 
pulled out a much folded and worn 
sheet of newsprint. 

“This,” he explained, “is it! It’s the 
front page of the Giornal d’Italia—that’s 
Virgino Gayda’s paper, mouthpiece for 
Musso himself. They gave me quite a 
write-up. According to Virgie, himself, 
I'm the tops! The deadliest, dirtiest, 
conniving son of a macaw that that un- 
speakably cunning British Propaganda 
Ministry has ever sent out. 

“But, Errol,’ I gasped, “you don’t 
mean that you want a story on all this? 
What’ll the studio say?” 

“Listen here,” he said. “This has noth- 
ing to do with politics. Don’t you re- 
| alize that not only the whole world, but 
this country of ours, too, is in terrible 
danger and jeopardy right now? 





Lesson 


(Continued 


one night and were married. 

“No, we had no business doing it,” 
May told me. “It was a mad, wrong 
thing to do! My hair was still hanging 
| in curls down my back! 


“Wr honeymooned for two days; came 
back and told our parents. There was 
a family conclave. It was finally decided 
we should go to America—to a small 
ranch near Fort Worth, Texas, which 
was family property. The months that 
followed are a sort of bitter dream to 
me now—the ugly little ranch house, 
the vast, brown Texas plains, the white 
hot sun. Came a day when we left it, 
lock, stock and barrel, baking there 
under the terrible Texas sun, and went 
to New York. The break was my re- 
| sponsibility. You see, I knew a child 
| was coming and some instinct told me 
that if my baby and I were to survive, 
we must get away. Not that the piti- 
ful existence we eked out in the great 
city was much better. My husband 
could find no work. I was walking by 
Tiffany’s one day and saw in the win- 
dow some painted place cards. I looked 
the “m over, and marched into the store. 
‘‘I—I have a friend who can paint 
better place cards than those,’ I ven- 
tured. Of course, I meant myself. 

“*You might ask your friend to make 
us some samples,’ he told me. 

“IT rushed home and got out my paint- 
box. I worked all night. The next day 
I took ‘my friend’s’ samples back to Tif- 
|fany’s. The manager inspected my 
work. ‘Tell your friend we'll take a 
dozen of these, two dozen of those—’ I 
scarcely heard the rest of the order he 
gave me. I—Mary Robison Gore—was 
actually going to make some money!” 

One day, though, while May was hur- 
rying on her way to Tiffany’s with a 
package of china under her arm, Fate 
caught up with her. She was passing 
by the Simmons Brown. theatrical 
| agency. And there she overheard a very 
| upset gentleman haranguing in French 
| a group of nonplused girls. As it turned 
| out, he was one of the Hanlon Brothers 
| who were preparing to produce a French 








show in New York. But he couldn’t 
speak English and the girls couldn’t 
| speak French. 

| “I went in and touched him on the 
shoulder,” May recounted. ‘Can I help 
you?’ I said. ‘I speak French” He 
practically embraced me and for an 
| hour I acted as interpreter. At the end 





“What do you expect me to do? Sit 
back just because I’m an actor, because 
somebody might get worried about what 
they think is bad publicity? If you 
want to be technical, maybe I'm not a 
full-fledged American until my last pa- 
pers are out, but as far as the way I 
feel is concerned, I'm an American— 
right now!—and when that gets to be 
bad publicity you can blow me and the 
studio and all California off the map! 

“Tll fight now to help wake the 
country up and I'll fight later any way 
the army or navy wants to use me. I 
want action—and when I want action 
I can usually find it and devil take the 
hindermost! That’s always been the 
American way and I don’t intend to let 
anybody here or in any part of the 
world forget for one minute that I’m 
one mad American right now!” 

And with that he strode off. 

It struck me at the time that it was 
quite appropriate that he was clad in 
the uniform of a lieutenant in the 
United States Cavalry. ... 


in Living 


from page 28) 


of that time, he turned to me and said, 
‘You must play the part of the French 
widow in the play.’ I looked at him in 
amazement. But when he told me I 
would be paid $35 a week, I couldn’t 
say yes fast enough. ‘Of course, we 
must get my brother’s consent,’ he 
added. ‘He arrives tomorrow.’ 

“So, on the great morrow I was wait- 
ing at the station to meet the brother. 
‘How much stage experience have you 
had?’ he asked me right off. 

“‘None,’ ‘I told him. 

“Whereupon “he burst into a torrent 
of French, the gist of which was that I 
wouldn’t do. 

“But that episode gave me ideas. I 
went to an agent and told him about it. 
He told me to go around and see Leon 
Vincent, who was to direct a play called 
‘The Hoop of Gold.’ ‘And for the love 
of mike don’t tell him you’ve never been 
on the stage!’ he yelled as I left. 

“T actually got the ‘Hoop of Gold’ part, 
too (need I mention that it was a very 
small part—that of the girl, Diamond). 

“But all the while I had an eye on 
another part in the play, that of a Cock- 
ney slavey, name of Tillie. Finally, I 
asked Mr. Vincent to let me try it, in 
addition to the Diamond role, and he 
said all right. The only thing I was sup- 
posed to do was carry an armful of wood 
across the stage to the fireplace and keep 
saying, ‘Yes’m, Yes’m, Yes’m.’ Well, I 
rehearsed it that way, but I wasn’t sat- 
isfied. I was English. I knew that this 
interpretation of the personality and ac- 
tions of such a slavey was wrong. 

“And so—the saints preserve me, I 
wouldn’t dare do such a thing now—on 
the night ‘The Hoop of Gold’ opened, I 
played Tillie the way I thought she 
should be played. The leading lady 
nearly fell out of her chair and I could 
hear others of the cast in the wings, 
frantically trying to remind me of my 
‘Yes’ms’. But I said nothing. Just 
stalked in, slammed down the wood, 
stalked out. 

“And I got a laugh, a big laugh. 
you, it was the sweetest music I had 
ever heard! I shall never forget it. 

“In that moment was born a decision 
destined to shape my entire career. ‘I 
am going to be a character actress,’ 
I said to myself. 


I tell 


“ 

Larer on, as I became acquainted in 
the theater, I told Charles Frohman 
about that decision. ... 





“*You mean that, barely in your 
twenties, you would give up being 
pretty; that you’d pass glamour by? Are 
you sure you know what you're doing?’ 
he said to me. 

“And I said, ‘Yes. I know. I know, 
too that glamour girls (although we 
didn’t call them that in those days) last 
eight or nine years at the most. While 
I—I shall last fifty!’ 

“I didn’t know how truly I spoke! I 
have worked on the stage or screen for 
fifty-seven years, and have never missed 
a season! Yes, it has been a good life. 
It has been good to make people laugh 
Laughter is precious. And so many 
people ‘never miss the sunshine until 
the shadows fall.’” 

For May, the shadows fell all too soon. 
She and her husband, who never should 
have been married at all, separated. 
And hard upon this sorry end of their 
life together, diphtheria struck the 
neighborhood and in four short, terrible 
days, May had lost her second baby, a 
little boy 2 years old, and her month- 
old baby daughter. Yes . more than 
fifty years have passed since then, but 
she can’t talk about it much, even now. 


ly was in the spring of 1889 that May 
met Dr. A. B. Brown at a social gath- 
ering in Boston. He went to see her 
“play” and he called upon her, too. As 
the weeks went by they fell in love, 
deeply and lastingly, and finally were 
married. And they did, indeed, May 
says, “live happily ever after. ¥ 

“Life turned into a wonderful thing 
and remained so for thirty-one years,” 
she said. “Arthur died of heart failure 
in 1920. His cigar was still burning in 
his fingers when we found him. I 
couldn’t cry then, either, and I felt that 
I wanted to go with him. But grad- 
ually I tried to make myself content. 
After all, I still had my work.” 

May Robson’s career moved along 
smoothly after that. When the fortunes 
of the theater began to wane, she moved 
to Hollywood and made a tremendous 
hit in pictures, starting off with ‘Lady 
for a Day.’ That, too, was a great sat- 
isfaction. “Made me feel good to find 
out I could hold my own with the glam- 
our girls,” she grinned. 

I asked her, then, what her philoso- 
phy of life has been, but she deplored 
such an imposing term as applied to her 
own scheme of things. “I just believe 
in living sanely,” she said. “I just be- 
lieve in moderation. Too much of any- 
thing, be it emotionalism or merely 
plum pudding, isn’t good for a body. 
You have to take it easy. Sleep on the 
problems that come up, so you won't 
act too hastily. Scoop up your worries 
and throw ’em into the wastebasket be- 
cause they won’t do you any good, any- 
way. Don’t take yourself too gosh- 
dinged seriously!” 

Well, simple or not, it has worked, 
this Robson philosophy of life. She gets 
a lot out of it. She’s happy—and that is 
a wonderful thing when you've lived as 
long as she has. Shows you've lived 
right . . . She still works regularly but 
also finds time for prodigious amounts 
of needlepoint (which she does without 
design, as one would paint a picture) 
some poetry writing and many a jaunt 
here and there with her friend and com- 
panion, Lillian Harmer. She has one 
grandchild and two great-grandchil- 
dren. Sometimes members of the fam- 
ily or friends beg her to stop her pic- 
ture work “and enjoy yourself.” 

“What,” May answers back, “do you 
mean enjoy yourself? What have I been 
doing, but enjoying myself for fifty- 
seven years? Cripes—” she says, and 
grins naughtily at the slang—“cripes, 
I'll retire when the last curtain rings 
down—when I’ve gotten to be a hun- 
dred or so. That will be time enough!” 
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when 
“Acci- 
amused 
mean it 
an aghast 


so glad she was there to help out 
this accident had taken place. 
dent,” says Johnny, cocking an 
and cynical eye at her. “You 
wasn’t an accident?” murmurs 


Alice. Johnny admits it wasn’t, admits 
he framed the girl, admits he used 
Alice to plug his tune. Miss Faye is a 


wee mite sore as what girl wouldn’t be? 

We stood around while they went 
through this a couple of times and while 
John left the scene between shots and 
told us, happily, that a y are letting 
him sing in this one. We tell you, here 
for the record, that eae. still haven’t 
caught John’s real charm on celluloid 
but that when they do they will have a 
star worth electric-lighting. 

There is, Twentieth believes, another 
star in the making in “Hudson’s Bay.” 
This is Laird Cregar, discovered on the 
local stage. He is big as a blimp, a 
character actor and yet only twenty-odd 
in years. Muni is technically the star 
of “Hudson’s Bay,” but the bets are all 
on Cregar’s stealing it and to give him 
extra leverage on it he’s got love scenes 
with a feminine heavyweight, one Judy 
Gilbert, and having caught Laird and 
Judy we freely admit their love is tre- 
mendous. The plot of the film is all 
wrapped up in fur trapping, ice and his- 
tory. 

Paramount is in temporary doldrums, 
only one big picture going and that after 
a false start. It’s “I Wanted Wings” 
(yep, it’s about flyers) and Mitch Lei- 
sen is directing it. Like all these aviation 
drahmahs it is top-heavy with men 
Brian Donlevy, Ray Milland, William 
Holden, Wayne Morris and some 
fry—and it features a new discovery 
named Veronica Lake. When we wan- 
dered in, however, only Ray Milland, 
Constance Moore and Hobart Cava- 
naugh were working. 

There is some dirty, but funny, work 
going on in an aviation office with Con- 
stance Moore (and very saucy, too) 
turning cadet Ray Milland around and 
around, remarking on the set of his ears, 
the angle of his jaw and the color of his 
eyes. And there is Ray, dying with 
annoyance and embarrassment and hav- 
ing to be a little gentleman about it all. 


lesser 


One scene we encountered in “Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith” was wonderful. Three stars 
—Carole Lombard, Bob Montgomery 
and Gene Raymond —three stars and 
not one other soul! There they were, 
slaving away under the direction of Al- 
fred Hitchcock, and you have never 
heard such raves and carrying on about 
a director as we heard from these be- 
witched three. Lombard, who we are 


sure can’t even lick a stamp calmly, was 
simply boiling with enthusiasm for 
Hitchcock. Bob Montgomery grinned 
and said he was having such fun he 
didn’t think he really should take his 
salary and Gene—with his hair dyed 
dark and most attractive, too — was 
ecstatic about working with a great 


director again. 

It’s all about a marital mix-up, this, 
but it wouldn’t be true Hitchcock if it 
didn’t have some mysterious moments. 
The scene we observed is one just after 
Bob and Carole have been bopping one 
another with champagne bottles. They 
are both clad in nightclothes, Bob in the 
most elegant canary-colored pajamas 
and Carole in an Irene nightgown with 
a matching three-quarter which 
we would be pleased to wear to any 
evening party, let alone to bed. Of the 
heaviest chartreuse green satin, the coat 
is lined with coral and quilted here and 
there with a feather design which makes 


coat 
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it something ultra de luxe and delicious 

Carole comes hurtling out of the bed- 
room with Bob rushing after her. There, 
in an outer dressing room, are Bob’s 
street garments. She swoops down upon 
them. She cries that now she had found 
out about the kind of a man he is, she’s 
through with him and leaving. Bob 
howls, “Annie, Annie, those are my 
clothes,” but Carole rushes on out. 

Mr. Hitchcock, two hundred and more 
pounds strong, sprang up when the 
scene was recorded. 

“Do it again,” he ordered, “and a 
shade less Donald Duck this time.” 

They did it again. “Bob,” said Mr. 
Hitchcock, “I would like you to play 
the scene like a lascivious Sidney Car- 
ton.” (Sidney Carton, you may remem- 
ber, was that hero of “A Tale of Two 
Cities” who said, “It is a far, far better 
thing that I have done,” etc.). Such gay 
direction broke the two stars up com- 
pletely and Carole landed, laughing, ina 
chair beside us. Bob came over and an- 
nounced that his small daughter, Eliza- 
beth, aged 7, is getting serious about 
acting, but that he is uncertain whether 
or not to let her think about such a 
career. “Suppose she shouldn’t be a 
success?” he asked. 

Carole snorted. to be in this 
wonderful cried, “is 
enough. To be a movie player, even a 
bit player, to get in on this creative 
thing, the lights, the color, the action, 
it—why Bob, you know it’s the 
most wonderful life in the world.” 

“Even to get in on the fringe as we 
do isn’t so tough,” we muttered. Hitch- 
cock looked over at the three of us, all 
sitting there in beaming agreement. 
“May I have the pleasure of the next 


“Just 
business,” she 


all of 


waltz?” he asked with more than 
slight touch of irony in his British 
voice. Bob and Carole jumped up, to 


We jumped 
knowing when it’s wise 


go back to work grinning. 
too—but 
to vanish. 


fast, 
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| producer into giving her a job. 








What Happened to Hepburn? 


(Continued from page 19) 


Any illusions of arrogance or conceit 
vanished after a few of those open-faced 
answers, along with the other cherished 
legends of Hepburn’s personality. So 
thoroughly and accurately were they 
refuted, too, that it’s pretty hard to 
credit all to an accidental new deal. 


For instance, it was long accepted that 
Katharine Hepburn harbored a fiery 
disdain for the Hollywood minions of the 
press. Reporters to Katie, during Hol- 
lywood Act 1, were distinctly heavies. 
But this time inquiring reporters were 
amazed to find themselves as welcome 
as the flowers in May. Scores tramped 
in M-G-M on the set of “The Philadel- 
phia Story,” leaving trails of pencil 
stubs and crumpled copy paper behind. 
Katie greeted them all with a disarm- 
ing grin, turned on the charm and, 
quite unprepared for the psychological 
shock, they tumbled like tenpins. 
That, of course, was twice as smart of 
clever Katie. Twice as intrepid it was, 
too, to be fair. For at heart Katharine 
Hepburn is, and probably always will 
be, shy. That sounds a little too cute, I 
know, after all the bold tales of her in- 
cautious cut-ups. But psychologists well 
know extra belligerence and boldness 
are often hyper-timidity coming out 
in reverse. It is still painful for Kath- 


|arine Hepburn to meet new people. It 


is still utterly upsetting for her to be on 
display and know about it. Paradox- 
ically, she is often the most spectacular 
the moments when she’s most self-con- 
scious. Hepburn herself tells a story 
about the days when she was boldly 
storming around from one theatrical of- 
fice to another trying to badger some 
“I went 
at top speed all the time,” Katie recalls, 
“my face wet with perspiration, my hair 
disarranged and my dress a wreck 

my eagerness. But I was always too 
bashful to ask where the ladies’ room 
was! I spent hours roaming around 


| buildings trying to find it myself.” 


On Broadway Hepburn sailed smooth- 
ly through each performance of “The 
Philadelphia Story”—except when close 
friends of hers told her they’d be in the 
audience. Then she could see nothing 
but their faces and audiences squirmed 
in their seats at her confused perform- 
ance. The night, for instance, that 
George Cukor, her pal and very favorite 
Hollywood director, showed up she was 
so bumbling that Cukor came backstage 
afterwards and told her she was lousy. 
Kate knew that before he told her, of 
course, 

As a matter of fact, when Hepburn 
first returned to Hollywood, her fear of 
staring, critical eyes got the best of her 
and she pleaded for a closed set. Then, 
thinking it over, she reversed her plea. 
She said she’d like an open set. It was 
the smartest thing Kate could possibly 
have done. For on the set is the one 
place in Hollywood where Katharine 
Hepburn shows to advantage. It is the 
one place in Hollywood where she can 
really shine as a person. 

What visitors saw—what anyone sees 
watching Katharine Hepburn work— 
was an attractive, electric woman, twice 
as beautiful and twice as vital as the 
screen presents. 

When she’s in a good humor—and she 
was all through “Philadelphia Story”— 
Hepburn bounces around the stage like 
a playful pup. Cary Grant called her 
“Shirley Temple” one day when she 
was acting too cute and Hepburn re- 
plied, “You’ve got it wrong. I’m Shir- 
| ley’s grandmother!” 

An aristocrat herself, Katharine Hep- 


burn is, oddly enough, most comfortable 
and sympathetic with plain people. In 
New York she’s a chummy legend with 
taxidrivers. At “The Story’s” Broadway 
close, she handed her stagehands expen- 
sive gold watches from Cartier’s which 
almost bowled them over. ven during 
the first Hollywood episode you could 
never knock Hepburn to her crew. 

These latter crew gentlemen finall; 
got so indebted to Hepburn for daily re- 
freshment binges that they chipped in 
and presented her with a token of 
esteem, labelled “to a good guy.” It was 
a face cloth—of all things—one of those 
very fancy ones that has the soap al- 
ready in it. Just why they knew that 
would please her is a mystery. But it 
did. She showed it to everyone who 
called and vigorously scrubbed herself 
to demonstrate how the gadget worked. 

Such visitors to the new Hepburn set 
beheld her cracking jokes, pulling gags, 
bumming cigarettes, perching her long 
body at odd angles on the scenery and 
whipping around in general like My 
Gal Sal. Once she startled a male on- 
looker by suddenly jerking a white eve- 
ning dress up over her head and off. She 
was wearing blue slacks and a shirt 
underneath. 


Down-T0-EARTH didoes like those 
presented a totally new working Hep- 
burn to Hollywood and, whether actual- 
ly new or not, the revelation was a 
pleasant surprise and a welcome relief. 
But that was on the set. 

In private Katharine Hepburn signif- 
icantly never changed one copper hair. 
No one expected her to, of course. K. 
Hepburn is an ace individualist from a 
family of individualists. The Hepburns 
are a slightly screwball but respected 
legend in Hartford, Connecticut, Katie’s 
home town, where her mother, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Hepburn, has preached mili- 
tant suffrage and birth control for years, 
where her sister Peggy has been a 
young rebel and labor picket for the 
C.1.O. and where one brcther, Dick, 
spends his time in gloomy isolation writ- 
ing doubtful plays with a message. 

Horrible Katie Hepburn, personally, 
has been that way since childhood when 
she clipped her head and stole her 
brother’s pants to look more like a boy. 
Since her reign as the sartorial disgrace 
of Bryn Mawr College, where she ab- 
sorbed culture with a bandana around 
her head, bare feet and overcoats that 
looked as though Okies had been sleep- 
ing in them for years. Her brief bout 





with the Philadelphia Social Register— 
as Mrs. Ludlow Smith—was far too 
stuffy stuff for her to endure more than 
a few months. Hepburn doesn’t reg- 
iment; she never has. No more so in 
New York, Philadelphia, Hartford or 
Iuka, Illinois, than in Hollywood. 

In Manhattan, Hepburn lives in quite 
the same fashion as she does in Holly- 
wood. She seldom goes to parties, more 
seldom to night clubs. Her hangout is 
her home, a brownstone apartment in 
the East Forties where her particular 
friends gather and pursue violent ar- 
guments far into the night. 

In Hollywood, this time as last, Kath- 
arine Hepburn established herself in a 
remote house back of Beverly Hills 
across from where she used to live. “I 
moved to the other mountain,” as Hep- 
burn said. There, with her two cocker 
spaniels, her secretary, Emily Perkins, 
and sometimes her sister Peggy, Hep- 
burn lived her kind of private life, as 
oblivious to the external distractions of 
Hollywood as if they’d never existed, 
almost exactly as she’d lived it before. 

On Saturday nights she entertained 
her friends. On Sunday mornings she 
played golf at Bel-Air, the only woman 
in town allowed that privilege on Sun- 
day mornings. 

Actually, so far as her work goe: 
Hepburn, while a good actress, is not 
one bit versatile. Dorothy Parker’s fa- 
mous stinger reviewing Hepburn in “The 
Lake,” “She runs the gamut of emotions 
from A to was too, too true, when 
applied to Katie’s dramatic range. When 
she is good, she is very, very good. 
When she’s bad, Hepburn’s pretty horrid. 

“The Philadelphia Story” is a story of 
a girl, Tracy Lord, who imagines herself 
a goddess and thereby ruins her mar- 
riage until she is brought down to earth 


at last. It was written for Katharine 
Hepburn. She is the only actress who 


has played it. It should be a sure Hol- 
lywood hit for Hepburn. Because it 
might well be her own story, not only 
in Philadelphia but in Hollywood. 

Possibly Katharine Hepburn did 
imagine herself a superior godlike crea- 
ture the first time she hit Hollywood. If 
o, she has certainly gone about delib- 
erately yanking herself down to terra 
firma this time. If “Philadelphia Story” 
is a hit, Hollywood may be in the mar- 
ket for more Hepburn and Hepburn 
would like to oblige. She will not make 
the same mistake twice—the mistake of 
sticking her neck out. It’s her hand this 
time. 

For Katharine Hepburn may still be 
the madcap star and all that. But like 
another actor, one Hamlet, she is but 
mad north-northwest. When the wind 
is from Hollywood, now, Katie knows a 
hawk from a handsaw. 
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etter than a dozen hankies 
for opening STUFFY NOSTRILS 


This delightful ointment will soon break 
up congested mucus, relieve the smoth- 
ery feeling, and permit you to breathe 
normally through the nose. It also relieves 
sniffling, sneezing, swelling, soreness, and 
redness. 

Mentholatum helps in so many ways that 
you should always remember this: For Dis- 
comforts from Colds—Mentholatum. Link 
them together in your mind. 


What's the use of soiling so many han- 
kies, trying to blow mucus out of stopped- 
up nostrils? It only piles up the laundry 
bill. And remember, a lot of violent blow- 
ing only makes your nose more sore, red, 
unsightly, and it very often injures the 
delicate membranes. 

A more economical and gentler way to 
relieve congestion in your nostrils due to 
a cold is to insert a little Mentholatum. 








DON’T LET JANGLED NERVES Wreck Your Life 





24 of intensively 
t How ve bani fear, worry, 
Hov 1 1 nd hattered nerves and 
- the thril 1 of livin ze 
lore Power to Your Nerves sells for Beg $2.00. And 
the fy we not itisties h the b lerely return 


e wit days a nd we will ref nd oi My $2.00, Send 


MACEADDEN BOOK CO., out. P-12, "205 E. 42nd. 'St., New York, N. Y. 








GREAT NEWS 


for PHOTOPLAY READERS 


R t t important announcement appearing in the front section of this 
. It tells the Great News ut PHOTOPLAY Magazine being combined 
Movie Mirror beginnin 1941, The New 


‘ iz with the issue. 
PHOTOPLAY-MOVII outstanding magazine of its 


January, 
MIRROR becomes the 


offer below! 


kind Ar ( R the great 


Beginning 

















Now is the time to subscribe for the New 


Ret ber, you can get this wonderful, 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE MIRROR. 
new combination of these two great 


exceptionally low price of only $1.00 for one year. 


This Coupon Good Only for Subscriptions in U. S. A. Proper. 


(This Offer Closes on Dec. 31st, 1940) 
PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE MIRROR 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


S Enter my s ption for the New PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE MIRROR 
for One Year beg g with the issue of January, 1941. One Dollar ($1.00) 
1 in Full I 



































































Brief Reviews 


(Continued from page 6) 


x HIRED WIFE—Universal 


Secretary Rosalind Russell adores boss Brian 
A\herne, but he prefers blondes like Virginia Bruce 
Roz maneuvers Brian into marr e for busine 
reasons only and Robert Benchley and John 
Carroll contribute handsomely to the ensuing fun. 
( Nov.) 


HOLD THAT WOMAN—Producers’ Releasing 
Corporation 


James Dunn, as a “skip-tracer ias his trouble 
tracking down people who renege on their instal- 
ment payments. Frances Gifford is the girl of hi 


heart. Unpretentious and very light romance. (Oc/.) 


% HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA, THE — Frank 
Lloyd-Columbia 


The screen version of “Tree of Liberty’'is truly 
great, covering the Revolutionary War magnificent 
ly, as well as the marital troubles of Colonial back 
woodsmen Cary Grant and Virginia lady Martha 
Seott. A “must” in any filmgver history note- 
book, with a cast including Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and Richard Carlson (as Thomas Jeffersor Nov.) 


% | LOVE YOU AGAIN—M-G-M 


Welcome back to that beloved Loy-Powell team! 
Bill's hilarious a mall-town stuffed shirt who 
recovers from amnesia to discover he was once a 
crook—and wants to be again! Myrna is the wite 
he’s been boring to death and Frank McHugh 
his old partner in crime. It'll keep you in stitch 
(Oct.) 


| MARRIED ADVENTURE—0sa Johnson-Colum- 
bia release 





Martin and O Johnsor remarkable travel 
films are woven into an exciting and also humorou 
real-life drama of their adventurous life together 
(Not } 


’'M NOBODY’S SWEETHEART NOW—Universal 


The parents of Dennis O'Keefe and Helen Par 
rish want them to marry, but the youngsters them 
selves have other idea mainly about Constance 
Moore and Lewis Howard. Surprisingly good fun 
(Ud ) 


% | WANT A DIVORCE—Paramount 

Dick Powell's and Joan Blondell’s first co-starring 
drama presents them a young couple who marry 
gut don't live happily ever aiter. The breakup of 
ister Gloria Dickson's marriage Casts a shadow 
over Joan's life and Dick's career as a society law- 
yer doesn't help any. Sincere presentation of 
divorce evil Set 


% KIT CARSON—Small-United Artists 


Splendid pioneer melodrama in the “Stage- 
coach” tradition, this time about the perils of a 
wagon train being led through savage Shoshone 
Indian territory by Carson (Jon Hall) and John 
C. Fremont (Dana Andrews), who are both in love 
with Lynn Bari. (Nov.) 


LADIES MUST LIVE—Warners 


Unpretentious story about nillionaire farm 
boy (Wayne Morris) who plans to marry a night- 
club singer (Rosemary Lane) until his buddy 
(Roscoe Karns) interferes. Some funny situations, 
though. (Nov.) 


% LADY IN QUESTION, THE—Columbia 


Brian Aherne, a shop owner on jury duty, 
acquits Rita Hayworth of murder and brings her 
home under an assumed name. Complications ensue 
when son Glenn Ford falls in love with her and the 
mystery comes up again. A fine, sincere job all 
around. (Uct.) 


%& LUCKY PARTNERS—RKO-Radio 


Ginger Rogers and Ronald Colman go halves ona 
sweepstakes ticket and take a platonic honeymoon 
to Niagara Falls with their winnings—to the con- 
sternation of fiance Jack Carson. Ultrasophis- 
ticated, not too plausible, but good entertainment. 
(Nov.) 


%& MAN | MARRIED, THE—20th Century-Fox 


Joan Bennett tries to keep an open mind when 
husband Francis Lederer goes to Germany—but 
gives up when he turns Nazi and tries to take her 
son away. Lloyd Nolan the friend in need. Ex 
citing indeed, and it even | moments of humor 
(Uct.) 


MANWHOTALKED TOO MUCH, THE—Warners 


Well-done but dated underworld melodrama 
presenting George Brent a 1 unscrupulous law- 
yer. Secretary Virginia Bruce and brother Will 
Lundigan try to win him back to the straight 
narrow. (Uci.) 


% MARYLAND—20th Century-Fox 


Technicolor drama based on Fay Bainter’s life- 
long attempt to keep her son, John Payne, from 
dangerous riding. But her real love of horses is in 
his blood and, aided and abetted by Brenda Joyce 
and her grandfather, Walter Brennan, John even 
tually rides in a steeplechase. The whole cast i 
engaging and more than competent and the result 
is an exciting, heart-warming picture. (Sepi.) 


MEN AGAINST THE SKY—RKO-Radio 


Richard Dix star i gr 
can't give up his passion tor e1 r flying or liquor 
Sister Wendy Barrie helps him put over a plane in 
vention. Edmund Lowe nd Kent Taylor round 
out an unusually good cast tor an un uming film. 

Nov.) 


MILLIONAIRES IN PRISON—RKO-Radio 


At last, a prison picture without a single jail 


break or frame-up. There's considerable comedy in 








unded aviator who 









94 


the spectacle of five pompous wealthy men adapt- 
ing themselves to penitentiary discipline. Lee 
Tracy is a big shot who helps Truman Bradley 
carry out important medical experiment Vir- 
ginia Vale and Linda Hayes provide the romantic 
interest. Novel entertainment. (Sepi.) 


I 


MONEY AND THE WOMAN—Warners 


Nothing unusual, only excel'ent performances by 
Roger Pryor as a bank cashier, Brenda Marshall as 
his wife who learns that he's been embezzling, and 
Jeffrey Lynn as the man she really loves who tries 
to cover up the crime. Not very exciting. (Oct.) 


% MORTAL STORM, THE—M-G-M 

The screen version of Phyllis Bottome’s novel 
loses none of its bitter impact. Frank Morgan is 
splendid as the German university professor who 
becomes a Nazi victim. But so are Margaret 
Sullavan, as his daughter, and Jimmy Stewart as 
the young idealist she loves. You won't like this 
powerful tragedy, but you can't afford to miss it 
if u want to know what foing on in the cinema. 


(Sept) 


%& MY LOVE CAME BACK—Warners 


Olivia de Havilland, as a poor young violinist, 
innocently accepts the attentions and help of 
wealthy Charles Winninger and the latter's office 
manager (Jeffrey Lynn) is among the many who 
misunderstand the philanthropy behind it all. All 
three prove themselves delightful comedians—as, 
indeed, does everyone in the cast. Romantic 
comedy at its best and most refreshing. (Sept.) 


* NEW MOON—M-G-M 


But no new plot. However, that won't bother 
anybody, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy at their very best both musically and pic- 
torially, handsome pre-French Revolutionary set- 
tings in New Orleans (remember “Naughty Mar- 
etta’’?), good comedy and — well, anything you 
can think of in the way of glamour and excite- 
ment! (Sep/.) 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY—Warners 


James Stewart does well, concocting sophisticated 
comedies for actre wife Rosalind Russell t tar 
in, until Genevieve Tobin persuades him he ought 
to write serious plays with a me ge. An excellent 
cast throughout, without much to work with Vo 


OUT WEST WITH THE PEPPERS—Columbia 


Edith Fellows and her mother, Dorothy Peter- 
son, have their hands full with the younger mem- 
bers of their family in this latest addition to their 
series, which has them all trying to reform their 


drunken uncle, Victor Kilian. Mainly for children. 
(Se pt.) 


% PASTOR HALL—James Roosevelt-United 
Artists 


Most powerful indictment of Nazism yet is this 
gritish production based on Pastor Niemoller’s 
case. Wilfrid Lawson is superb as the crusading 
minister thrust into a German concentration camp 
of unspeakable brutality. (Oct.) 


PIER 13—20th Century-Fox 


Lynn Bar extra-good as a cocky waterfront 
cafe owner, Lloyd Nelan i nestly amusing as a 
hard-working policeman and the result is better- 
than-average ‘“‘cops and robber fare. (Nov.) 


POP ALWAYS PAYS—RKO-Radio 


Leon Errol is the papa who objects to Dennis 
©’ Keefe’s marrying his daughter, Adele Pearce 
But he promises his consent and $1000 if Dennis 
can raise a like sum. Dennis does—and Pop's 
attempts to pay off make up the picture, to the 
tune of much hearty laughter. (Sep/ 


PRAIRIE LAW—RKO-Radio 


You'll like this picture, if you have a weakness 
for Westerns. Starring George O'Brien, supported 
by Virginia Vale and Slim Whitaker, it is an extra 
good one with ple nty of action, romance sincere 
enough to pluck at your heartstrings and some ap- 
pealing cowboy music. 


% PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—M-G-M 











Full justice | been done the beloved Jane 
Au novel, with Greer Garson ideal as the 
heroine with a mind of her own and Laurence 
Olivier just right as her arrogant suitor. It has 
plenty of Old World charm—not t mention 
uch shining character is Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Edmund Gwenn, Edna May Oliver, Mary Bo- 
land and many others—but is long and slow for 
the average movie-goer Se pt.) 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS—Universal 


When hardheaded Grandpa Montagu Love won't 
let her marry Robert Cummings, Nancy Kelly 
flees the social purlieus of Boston to seek help from 
Papa Roland Young, the family outcast. Papa 
comes to the rescue with taxi-driver Hugh Herbert 

nd the resultant antics provide fair entertain- 
ment S¢ pl.) 


% RANGERS OF FORTUNE—Paramount 


Fred MacMurray (ex-West Pointer), Albert 
Dekker (ex-pugilist) and Gilbert Roland (Mexican 
bad man) are a swashbuckling sagebrush trio who 
come to the rescue of pretty Patricia Morison and 
little Betty Brewer. Exciting and amusing. (.Vov.) 


% RHYTHM ON THE RIVER—Paramount 

A comedy with music that has everything, plusa 
swell story that presents Bing Crosby and Mary 
Martin 1 pair of song-writers who “ghost” for 
Basil Rathbone until they. strike out on their own 
to find success. Top-notch songs and Oscar Levant's 
own special brand of comedy Vov.) 





RIVER’S END—Warners 


Mistaken-identity stuff with Dennis Morgan 
playing both an alleged murderer and the Canadian 
“mountie’"’ who tracks him down. A good cast, 
with Elizabeth Earl as the girl, and some rousing 
action. (Nov.) 


%& QUEEN OF DESTINY—RKO-Radio 


Another magnificent portrayal of Queen Victoria 
by Anna Neagle, and another perfect performance 
by Anton Walbrook as Prince Albert. Herbert 
Wilcox's fine direction and the gorgeous Techni- 
color help make this a great, though episodic, 
picture. (Oct.) 


QUEEN OF THE MOB—Paramount 


Another melodramatic sock from J. Edgar 
Hoover's true stories in “Persons in Hiding.” 
This time it follows the criminal career of Ma 
Webster (superbly played by Blanche Yurka) and 
her devil's brood. Ralph Bellamy is excellent as the 
G-man and Jimmy Cagney’s sister Jean makes a 
brief but auspicious appearance. (Sept.) 


% RAMPARTS WE WATCH, THE—March of 
Time—RKO-Radio 


There’s a modern message in this impartial doc- 
umentary feature showing what happened to 
typical American families before and during the 
first World War. A sincere and generally engrossing 
job, enacted in real-life settings by mainly non- 
professional players. (Oct.) 


% RETURN OF FRANK JAMES, THE— 
20th Century-Fox 


Once again Henry Fonda plays the famed des- 
perado, avenging Jesse's death and determined to 
finance the enterprise at the expense of the railroad 
he blames for all their troubles. Girl reporter Gene 
Tierney is heart interest and Jackie Cooper adds 
to the excitement. He-man drama in Technicolor. 
(Ucl.) 


SAILOR’S LADY—20th Century-Fox 


One-year-old Bruce Hampton steals what little 
plot there is, as a baby Nancy Kelly wants to 
adopt, to the consternation of her sailor fiance, 
Jon Hall. The whole navy gets mixed up. (Oct.) 


















Photoplay does something quick, as 
per two letters on page 4: Broderick 
Crawford in the role of Bob Dalton 
from “When The Daltons Rode” 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 


SCATTERBRAIN—Republic 

Make no mistake—Judy Canova is a star to be 
reckoned with in this broad but rollicking and 
melodious travesty on Hollywood. She's a yodeling 
farm girl signed up by director Alan Mowbray, 
who tries to get out of the contract—with comic 
results. (Oct.) ’ 


% SEA HAWK, THE—Warners 


Swashbuckling drama of Elizabethan days in t 
best Errol Flynn-Rafael Sabatini tradition. Flynn 
is a pirate bold whose exploits endear him to t 
Queen (Flora Robson) until he falls in love wit 
Brenda Marshall and runs afoul of the Spar 
Armada. (Sep/.) 


SING, DANCE, PLENTY HOT—Republic 


Johnny Downs and Ruth Terry use all their quite 
considerable talents to pull a arity show out of 
the red. Fairly entertaining. (Oct.) 


SLIGHTLY TEMPTED—Universai 


Hugh Herbert “‘woo-woo's” his way through this 
as a gay kleptomaniac whose lack of conscien 
agonizes daughter Peggy Moran, engaged to 
Johnny Downs. (Oct.) 


% SOUTH OF PAGO-PAGO—Edward Small- 
United Artists 

_Haunting beauty distinguishes a familiar story 
of white man’s greed vs. South Seas generosity 
Victor McLaglen plays the ruthless trader. He 
abetted by bad girl Frances F irmer, who breaks 
ip the yomance between natives Jon Hall and 
Olympe Bradna before finding salvation. (O 


SPORTING BLOOD—M-G-M 

Horse-racing drama with a strong dash of ro- 
mance. Robert Young, outcast horse owner, is in 
love with Lynne Carver but compromises on her 
sister, Maureen O'Sullivan. Together they set 
out to rehabilitate his reputation among fellow 
Virginians. (Oct.) 


STRANGER ON THE THIRD FLOOR— 
RKO-Radio 


Picture Peter Lorre as a homicidal ma 
McGuire as a reporter who accuses the 
of murder and then finds himself in the y 
and Margaret Tallichet as the fiancee who dis- 
covers the real criminal! Suspense galore Voi 


STREET OF MEMORIES—20th Century-Fox 


Sincerity of direction and acting (by newcomer 
John MeGuire and Lynne Roberts) and a grand 
tramp portrayal by Guy Kibbee give a new 
twist to the old amnesia formula, in which a ri 

man’s son falls in love with a poor girl before he 
remembers who he is. (Sept.) 











% TEXAS RANGERS RIDE AGAIN—-Paramount 


In up-to-the-minute radio cars, they (meaning 
John Howard and Broderick Crawford) come to the 
rescue of ranch-owner May Robson, menaced by 
cattle thieves and upset by daughter Ellen Drew 
Fast and funny. (Oct.) 


*% THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT—Warners 


Ann Sheridan, George Raft and Humphrey 
Bogart are all excellent in this stirring, down-to- 
earth tale of truck drivers and their wives, but it 
Ida Lupino—as a murder-minded dame—who gives 
the standout performance. You see, Ida's in love 
with George, but George loves Ann—all of which 
spells dynamite. (Sept.) 


% TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS— 
RKO-Radio 

The English classic emerges as a masterly blend 
of tears and laughter, with Jimmy Lydon out- 
standing in the title role. Story’s about Jimmy 
attempts to adjust himself to school life, under the 
kindly eye of headmaster Cedric Hardwicke and 
against the plots of bully Billy Halop and foppi 
Freddie Bartholomew. Not for sophisticates, but 
just right for everyone else. (Sepl.) 


VILLAIN STILL PURSUED HER, THE—RKO- 
Radio 
He is Alan Mowbray. She is Anita Louise, faith- 
ful till death-do-us-part to her drunken husband, 
Richard Cromwell. Mortgages, mustachios ‘n 
everything! Here's your chance to hiss the villain 
and cheer the heroine. (Oct.) 


WAGONS WESTWARD—Republic 


More ambitious than most Westerns, this offer 
Chester Morris as twin brothers a peace office 
and a blackguard. Ona Munson and Anita Louise 
dance-lhall girls, are the two requisite sweetheart 
(Oct.) 


WE WHO ARE YOUNG—M-G-M 


Another unassuming saga of young-marrieds, 
broke and despairing over the coming of a baby 
nc table, however, for the work of Lana Turner and 
John Shelton. (Oct.) 


% WHEN THE DALTONS RODE—Universal 


Rip-snorting outlaw stuff, with Broderick Craw- 
ford magnificent as head bandit. Brian Donlevy, 
Stuart Erwin and Frank Albertson are the othe 
brothers, with honest Randolph Scott and Ka 
Francis carrying the romance. Suspense, humor, 
thrills. (Oct.) 


WILDCAT BUS—RKO-Radio 


Fay Wray and her father, Oscar O'Shea, operate 
a cress-country bus line under difficulties. Im 
plausible story, implausibly acted—though Paul 
Guilfoyle is fine and Charles Lang shows promise 
as the hero. (Nov.) 


% YOUNG PEOPLE—20th Century-Fox 


Shirley Temple proves herself a wonderful 
trouper, as do Jack Oakie and Charlotte Green- 
wood, as a trio of vaudevillians who aren't ac- 
cepted in the small town where they settle down 
George Montgomery and Arleen Whelan provide 
love and support. Hokum, but pretty good. (Oct.) 
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Now You Lan improve -— 


NO MORE ALIBIS 
By Sylvia of Hollywood 


The very same procedure which many famous 
stars of the screen and stage use to acquire and 
maintain their beauty are revealed to you by Sylvia 
of Hollywood in her famous book, No More Alibis. 
A beautiful body, sparkling eves, clear skin and 
real vitality—every woman has a vight to these and 
Sylvia tells you how you may attain them. For just 
a few of the subjects covered in No More Alibis 
are: A Firm Lovely Face, Double Chins, Refining 
Your Nose, Skin Beauty, Beautiful Hands and 
Feet, Overcome Nervousness, During and After 
Preenancy, The Woman Past Forty, Too Much 
Hips, Reducing the Abdomen, Smoothing Out a 
Thin, Crepey Neck, Slenderizing the Legs and 
Ankles, Squeezing Off Fat, Gain Filteen or More 
Pounds a Month, Slimming 
Thighs and Upper Legs. 

In No More Altbis Sylvia 
names names. She tells the very 
treatments she has given your 
favorite screen stars—she gives 
information for which the 
screen stars have paid fabulous 
sums. Yet this book costs vou 
only S1t.00. Get youn COpy now! 


ONLY $1.00 EACH FOR THESE THREE GREAT BOOKS 


by 


Silvia of Hollywood 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM PUBLISHERS 


STREAMLINE YOUR FIGURE 
By Sylvia of Hollywood 
Excess fat spells age in any language. Any spread- 
ing of hips puts you in the matron’s class regard- 
less of your years. In her splendid book, Stream- 
line Your Figure, Sylvia of Hollywood tells you 
how to take off fat and put it on where you want it. 
Phere’s nothing impossible about it. In fact, you'll 
enjoy reducing this modern Hollywood way. 

By following Madame Svlvia’s suggestions vou 
will be surprised how quickly you can normalize 
your system and acquire the alluring proportions 
vou so much admire in others. And it can be done 
in the privacy of your own boudoir, 

Streamline Your Figure is more than a reducing 
book. It tells you how to acquire beautiful legs... 
how to ect rid of bulges on the 
sides of youl hips ... how to 
have a lovely neck ... a beau- 
tiful back and a well-propor- 
tioned face. The pages of this 
great book are packed to the 
brim with practical instruc- 
tions illustrated by 32 full page 
photographs. The price is only 
$1.00 postpaid. Order direct o1 
from your local bookstore. 


Sylia 


or 
BouLrwoon 


SuUNDIA UAOA IN 


PULL YOURSELF TOGETHER, BABY! 
By Sylvia of Hollywood 


Pull Yourself Together, Baby!, by Sylvia of Holly- 
wood, is about personality—thatmagic touch which 
makes an ugly person charming, a pretty woman 
fascinating, a beautiful girl simply irresistible 

Make no mistake about personality... you can 
acquire it... you can develop it. If you are labor- 
ing under the false notion that you must be as 
beautiful as the Hollwwood stars or vou can’t catch 
the admiration of others—forget it! You can build 
up charm as surely as you can build up a thin 
body. You can acquire personality! 

If you are one of those women who in a blunder- 
ing, self-conscious manner shrivel up into knots 
when in the company of strangers, Sylvia of Holly- 
wood has plenty of tips for you. 
You've got all the makings for 
a magnetic personality if you 
will only use them. If you wish 
to acquire self-assurance, poise 
and charm, read the sugges- 
tions Madame Sylvia has for 
you in Pull Yourself Together, 
Baby! The price of this mar- 
4) velous book is only $1.00 post- 

paid. Order your copy today! 


by SYLVIA 
OF HOLLYWOOD 














MACFADDEN Book Company, INc., Dept. P-12 
205 East 4end Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me, postage prepaid, the book (s) by Svlvia of Hollywood checked 


below. I enclose 


No More Alibis 1.00 
Streamline Your Fieure 
Pull Yourself Together, 
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